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une of: wy 1 ago 2. Dom Monuels 
- of de efart. Eſtallages alias Stables. Fe- N 
. - male  coyneſs.. The ee , barter. 


_ Fools and thieves. Foo 


wo 


= 72.4 1426 
„„ . | Vientaſauevas, Rue 1, wy 


\ 0 late to bed and riſe early, and 2 
% ' firaw-bag will prove as comfortable 

: a any matraſs. I have flept five hours on 
that ſtraw- bag; and as to the vermin of 
Aldeagallego they only put one in mind of 

the Paſquil-makers at Rome, or the 
Monthly and Critical Reviewers of Ehg- 
land, who would do Wal if 97 had 
power. by | 7 

; It was near ſeven this morning when 1 | 7 : 

"IF ſtepped i intoa chaiſe drawn by a ſtout pair | 

1 of black mules. The Cale eſſeiros were 1 3 
1 Vor. II. 3 9 „ 


2-8 1 TO 
| obliged to ſhackle that of the ſhafts, be- 
; cauſe he is 4 new mule; that is, a mule 
who never was between the ſhafts: The 
moment they let him looſe he ran as if 
his intention had __ to 3 in a 


„ TL 


| like other ks. They will begin an 
undertaking with a great ſhow of vehe- 
| hemence: but their ardour ſoon abates 
and languor enſues. The mule ſoon ceaſ-- 
ed galopping; ſo that Batiſte in the other 
chaiſe, and a Dominican Friar in a third, 
ſoon overtook me, and the three vehicles 
ſlowly following each other, in about ſix 
| hours time brought us to a place called | 
\ Peagones. 
But before 2 20 a . ſtep further 1 muſt 
; bring you acquainted with my good | 
friends the Cale/ſerros. One of them i —_ 
Portugueſe named Dom Manuelo, the ; 
other a Galician plainly called Yago, with- 
out any Dom or Don. Which is the 
greater rogue 1 cannot as yet determine. 
1 A trek was once hang din England 
3 
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whoſe phiz bore ſome reſemblance to that 
of Tago, and I remember a fellow in the 
gallies at Villafranca who had juſt ſuch a 
crooked noſe as Dom Manuel, T hey 
may be very good men, ſaid Kelly when 
he ſaw them firſt, but beware of Cate * 
_ 

As thers are neither poſt-chaiſe nor 
. between the capital of Por- 
| tugal and that of Spain, thoſe who do not 
chuſe to go on mule-back or a- foot from 
either town to the other, hire ſuch voi- 
tures as ours, which are pretty well hung 
and tolerably neat; but ſo leiſurely drawn 
on by the mules, that a man lately uſed to 
the poſt- chaiſes and flying- machines of 
England, has time * to exert his | 
patience. 

During the two firſt enki I faw the 
bond all covered with vines on each fide 
of the road. Then the ſcene: changed, 
though not for the better, and a country 
2 Wien called back to my. en 
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6 Ba | jour- | 
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e to Utica through the ſands of 
Africa. T. ſay the truth; I did not Tee 
as I went on any 49, cenchris, hemorroid, 
* chelyder, or any other ſerpent: but in a1 
other reſpects Lucan's verſes might do as 
well for the country! I eroſſed to-day. A 
heavy, deep, and wide-ſtretched ſandy 
plain, thinly ſcattered with low buſhes, 
and here and chere a ſmall thicket of fir- 
trees. oo 4 
A little Aber twelve we . the 
above-named Effallage of Pragones, fifteen 
miles from Aldeagallega. It is with Fm 
reaſon the Portugueſe call their inns 
Eſalluges ; that is, Stables. There is Geh | 
enough in them for mules, aſſes, and | 
other quadrupeds: but there is no room 
at all for the reception of ſuch bipeds as I. 
They ſay that Peagones was formerly | 
a conſiderable town, nor have I any dif- 
ficulty to believe it. But time ran away = 
long ago with that town, and together 
with its name has left but two buildings 


behind: which two buildings cannot 0 
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properly. let houſes, as they do not 
reſemble any thing that goes by that name 
in other countries, having ſcarcely any 
roof or cielings left, but brick-walls full 
of ſuch large holes, that kites and vuls 
tures might eaſily paſs through, ' - | 
At that where we ſtopped, a kind * 
landlady offered us a meſs of chick-peas 
and ſome falt-fiſh by way of dinner. The 
chick-peas ſeemed ſeaſoned with rank oil, 
and I think that the fiſh has been ſalted 
after it was rotten. What a ſmell!” It 


would have poiſoned the Trojan horſe! 


Yet Tago and Dom Manueh fell ravenouſly 5 
upon both diſhes, while Batiſte, the friar, 
and I, made ſhift with madam Kelly's 


. proviſions. Nor did we want a deſert, as, 


while I was running away with the new. 
mule, my two meſs-mates had ſtopped at 
the vine-yards, and filled a baſket with 
| excellent grapes. 

At Peagones we reſted f all two hours; 
then paced it again for twelve or thirteen 
nn more (still through the andy deſart 

B hs like 
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like fo many Cato's) and came to this 
Vientaſnuevas where we are to you the 


night. | e 
During the whole afternoon we met 


with no living creature, except a ſmall 


flight of birds, half a dozen ſheep, with a 
goat, and. two men following three | 
wretched aſſes heavily loaded. As to ri- 
vers, ponds, ſprings, or any other ſort of 
water, none is to be ſeen from Aldeagallega 
here, look which way you will. Pleaſant 
travelling! An inceſſant mournful fing- 
ing of the Caliſſtiros, accompanied by the 
inceſſant tinckling of the mules' bells, to- 
gether with an inceſſant ſun hotly rever- 
berating from the inceſſant ſand through 
an inceſſant ſolitude! But what encreaſes 
the delight of ſuch a journey are thoſe 
charming E/tallages where you ſtop to bait 


at noon and to ſleep at night. 


How long I am to enjoy theſe manithl] 
£ bleſſings I cannot preciſely tell, as I never 
croſſed this country before. But this 1 


m nt I have weakly yielded ta a 
Fooliſh 


3 

fooliſh ſpirit of curioſity when I came to 
viſit the Portugueſe kingdom. However, 
let us go on without loſing our temper. 
A man needs but have patience, and time 
will put an end to any diſtreſs. Soon or 
late we ſhall make a fire of the ſtraw-bag, 
and the hour will come when my journey 
through the province of Allemtejo will be 
a good ſtory to tell. If I fret now, I 1 
ſhall then blame myſelf for having fretted. 
juſt by this wretched village of Vien- 
taſnue vat, there is a royal country-houſe 
that was built, they ſay, by Philip III. 
King of Spain, when Portugal belon ged to 
his crown. It is one of the longeſt edifices 
that ever I ſaw, but has nothing remark- 
able beſides that great length. The back- - 
windows command an extenſive proſpect 
over naked ſtones and ſandy plains, The 
_ King of Portugal never comes here, as he 
has other country-houſes much better 
built and ſituated. The Dominican Friar - 
tells me, that about twenty leagues fur- 
ther his Majeſty has another rural man- 
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Gan: called Villa Vizoſa very well "Er 4 


viſit; but to go and ſee it, would force me 


to ſtay a day more in Portugal, which 1 
am loath to do. Of my journey through 
this diſmal region, though it is but be- 
; gun; J am alteady quite fick. _ 


At the ſeveral Efallages where I have 


| lighted; that is, at Cabeza, Mafra, Cin- 
tra, Peagones, and here, you cannot con- 
ceive how I was teazed by begging wo⸗ 
men. There are always ſome that come 
about you with a ſimpering look; hope 
vou have had a good day's journey; with 
vou may live a thouſand years; then aſk 
you ſomething to buy themſelves A/fleres, 
ttat is, Pins. Comply with the firſt de- 
mand, and they have a ſecond ready. 
| Pleaſe Vaſſa Senhoria or Yoſſa Meſſ# to give 
me ſomething for a little babe I have at 
home. Well: here is for the little babe. 
But pray, good fir, give me ſomething for 
my dear mother, for my younger ſiſter, 
for my couſin, for my niece. There is 


no _ of their W coquetry and of 
N 


j 
| 
Fs. 


bs 1 
their demands, afvacially if * ns 


| happen to be ſome what young and ſightly. 


At Peagones one of them came in while 


I at dinner, and firſt begged for ſome- * 


pin- money as uſual ; then for a loaf of 
bread; then for a bit of the paſty; 3 then 


for the wing of a fowl; then for a ſlice of 


* 


8 3 
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cheeſe ; ; then fora bunch of grapes. Hav- 


ing complied with each demand, ſhe ſat 


down by me on the floor and ate heartily: 

then returned to the attack and ſmiled 
prettily again, and aſked for ſome more 
money. Well: take this, ſweet Senhora. 
Have you enough now? Oh Senhor, Voſſa 


Maſſe he tam querido (\ Sir, you are ſo gentle 


that I hope you will give me that little 


trunk to put my things in. Matchleſs 
impudence! A new trunk cavered with 


Ruſſia-leather! But give me this fan. 


1 he weather, fir, is fo intolerably | hot! 
For this reaſon I muſt keep it: but come 
next winter, ſweet miſtreſs, and you call 


have it. I verily believe, had I given her 
* N nt: e an 2 
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5 1 10 1 
an n eye. chat the would have alked for the 

other. | "> | 
5 Take this as a ſpecimen of female 0 
tugueſe coyneſs. As for the Eftallageiros, 


 Caleſeir os, and in general all men of low 
condition, they will ſpeak to you unco- 


vered; but always with a familiar ſmile 


on their faces, nor do they appear at all 
baſhful or timid. In Libor I ſent once 
for a barber. The fellow came with a 
handſome ſimper on his plump cheeks. 
Sir, I give you joy of your ſafe arrival in 
Portugal, ſaid he, while placing the nap- 
kin under my chin. Then aſked leave to 
take a pinch of ſauff out of my | box. 

While he was ſhaving he informed me of 


many things of which he ſuppoſed me ig- 


norant, as, that in Portugal the weather is 


very hot; that there are figs and grapes in 


abundance; that there is likewiſe plenty of 
fiſh becauſe the ſea is near. His razors, he 
ſaid, he always got from Barcelona, be- 


-  cauſein Portugal they make none good: | 


* = | 5 e n. 


1 
He ftopp'd when the right fide of my face 
was done, andaſked me what opinion I had 
of his countrymen ; and upon my anſwer- . 
ing that as yet I knew them not, being : 
but juſt come, he ſeized that opportunity 
to inform me that os Portuguezes ſam mu- 
ilto valerozos, and, flouriſhin g with his 
Barcelona-weapon, added witha lofty tone 
that the Spaniards tremble at the name of 
the Portugueſe, and that one Portugueſe 
is ſufficient to put to flight half a dozen 
Spaniards: nor was I fully ſhaved before 
he had quite conquered both the Caftiles. 
Of ſuch rodomonts I am told that Por- 
tugal has even a larger number than of 
idlers, which is faying a great deal. 
Neighbouring nations have in general 
a ſtrong antipathy to each other: but 
that of the Portugueſe to the Spaniards 
(I ſpeak of the Portugueſe rabble) is car- 
ried to ſuch a degree that borders upon 
| madneſs. The reaſon is obvious. What 
chance the Portugueſe have of conquering 
Spain i is next to nothing; and people will 
always 


4+: 1. 
| always hate thoſe who muſt ſometimes. 
de fought againſt without any hopes of 
final victory. On the contrary were oi 
Spaniards. to be left unmoleſted by th 
other European powers, Portugal would © 
ſoon be theirs if they had a mind; and 
For this reaſon I: ſuppoſe they deſpiſe: the 
| Portugueſe ſo much, as proverbially to. 
ay of them that they are few and fooliſb, 
| Portugueſes pocos y: locos, How far this 
Caſtilian ſaying is juſt, let thoſe determine 
who know the Portugueſe better than I. 
If I am to believe Tago, there are 
toes: enough in this country. As 1 
vas getting this morning into my chaiſo 
LJaſked him why he had no ſtep to let 
down, that I might mount with leſs trou- 
ble. En efta tierra furan rode, anſwered 
Yago; ; that i is, in this country, people feat | 
every thing; and ſo they had broken and 
ſtolen the ſtep of his chaiſe. Avis au Tee- 
teur, ſaid I to myſelf. H ark ye, Batiſte: 
ne what 7 ago ſays, * take 5 
*** 3 03 eate 
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rare of o our bag at leaſt yr we are. 
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4 , RAY in 4 wilderneſs. ' Names T | 


"great towns. 12 eſſneſs of lyes. An 
" Foneft curate. Pack Na, . to in- 5 BE 
Y dite Jeep. © __ 
Arrayolos, Sept! 199 17 i f 
"BE LIEVE that of Portugal ſeveral 
- parts are very fine: but amongſt them 
we "muſt not reckon any of the forty 
miles I have croſſed yeſterday and to-day, | 
which are little leſs. than” a continued „ 
wilderneſs. op N 
In this wilderneſs, Woehe 1 . 
met this morning with as pretty a love- 
| adventure as any in Amadis de Gaula, of or _— 
The Proweſſes of Splandiano, and was with=  , 3 
in an inch of having a battle with two 
knights for the ſake of a lady. e 
I had ſcarcely raiſed my weary limbs | . 
n morning from my ſtraw- bag, — 
| + on 8 Cy TH 


„ 1 5 
2 dirty woman (call her a fair lady for 
romance-ſake) entered my room without 

any previous meſſage or embaſſy. I pre- 
ſently knew her for that ſame wench who 
laſt night had gotten ſome pieces of mo- 
ney out of me by dint of importunity ; 
that is, one piece for herſelf, one for her 
little girl, another for her little boy, 
and ſtill another for another Inge boy 
or girl». 
On . her again, I preſently guet 8 
8 ed at her errand, and raiſing my voice 
haſtily and peeviſnily, Teneos, ſaid I, otros 
 muchachos y muchachas, cara de puta? _ 
'Th at is, Have you got any more boys and =» 

| girls, you frontle oſs huſſy ? | 5 

ZH 5 i I wiſh I had never uttered the cara 4 Z 

| puta ; becauſe the wench (the fair lady, 

I mean) ungratefully forgetting my re- 

peated kindneſs of laſt night, and hating 

perhaps to hear truth as well as her bet- 5 

ters, broke out into ſuch a terrible voci- 

ſeration, that her cries brought direQly 5 

* two barefooted raſcals, (for ro 

mance- | 


2 33 1 
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bi mance-ſake we. will call them knights) 
who, hearing from her 1 had called her 


cara de puta, looked fo ſternly at me, 
| and opened their diſcourſe with ſuch a 


tone of voice, that I thought i it neceſſary 
to draw a ſhort piſtol out 1 my pocket 
and cock it. 

— 80 unexpected a reception, and the few 
ſweet words I uttered with a tone full as 
high as theirs, filled the two heros with 
ſuch a panick, that they ſprung out of 
the room, and tumbled on each other 


down ſtairs along with the woman. Ba- 5 


tiſte was with me in leſs than a moment, | 


and brandiſhing his ſhining hanger, gave 


me an opportunity of ruſhing down, not 


to follow the two men, but to leap into 


my chaiſe ;. and before they or the hero- 


ine had time to recover from thelr ſudden 


terror, the mules had trotted half a league 


from Vientaſnue vas: and this was the 
glorious end of that frightful encounter. 
We dined at a town called Montemir, 


where the Dominican Fri riar left us to go | 
- another > 


* 


t is * / 
1 A OR 


| knother w way. We parted very great 
friends, as he had been pleaſed with the 


ſhare he had had of our Engliſh victuals, N 
| and I much obliged | to him for his ſtay- 
ing a while behind at Vientaſnuevas | to 


quiet the woman, and hinder the bravos 


from following my chaiſe. We came to 


paſs the night here at Arrayolos. What 


fine poliſyllabical names in this Portug al ! 


 Arrayohes, Peagones, Vrientaſuucvas, A. 


deagallega One would think they are 5 


names of great capitals. 2585 
At this  Arrayolos we found fo erg. 


5 ous an Eftallage, that I Jooked quite diſ- | 


mayed. I ſent Batiſte to try if he could 

| induce the ſuperiour of a neighbouring 
convent to give us a lodging for this 
night, offering a fair number of maſſes 
for the poor ſouls i in purgatory. But the 

= pitileſs 1 friar did not chuſe to have an He- 
retick under his roof. Fooliſſi Batiſte, 
to give me importance, had told him that 
I was an Engliſh Fidalgo; and the i impor- 


tance which I 15 by his lye, was the 1 


et. 


op 


1 


17 1 ? 
app 5e Hape of * ch. Never ad 1 reds ; 
any body proſper by petty: lyes. Yet ſer⸗ 
vants and the ignorant ra hble never Will 3 
be perſuaded of their uſeleſſneſs. I ſent 
| likewiſe to the curate, Who, fat from 1 

proving fo hard- hearted as the Friar, put 
himſelf to the inconvenience of coming 
to me through the rain that fell copiouſly, 5 
only to aſſure me that he abſolutely had 8 
no ſpare-room. Not ſatisfied with o a 
pretty an act of politeneſs; he went to 
ſhow Batiſte another Eftallage that had a 8 
floor and a roof, and thither I had my 5 
Z things preſently carried after a ſhort but 
warm altercation with the firſt Eflalla- 
geiro, Who thought it a great affront that 
I ſhould leave his houſe for that of another | 
in order to avoid ſleeping under a cieling . 
that admitted the rain. Did he not fleep — 7 
there himſelf with his wife and children EE f 
surely we are as . Chriſtians as any 5 = 
| Eftrangeiro 7 . 1 
After . 1 fell ett arid ive 5 
Idivert every night that ill humour when 
W 


n 

otherwiſe might make me mad « on re- 
flectibg what an exfor 1 committed when 
1 reſolved to come and viſit theſe diſmal 
Arraylos and Mo: temors, theſe een 
2 * Aldeagalligas! 

From Vientgſnueves hither the country 
is no Mt ſo flat as fl rom Aldeagallega ta Vien- 
taſnurvas. At ſome diſtance from the 
/ rpad on either fide, there are ſome ſmall 
kills with a few trees. All the houſes in 
Montemdr are painted white, which makes 
= that town, look very neat: but by what 
3 could. ſee as 1 N about it * 


7 5 7 inhabitant thice 9 an eee look. 


| The earthquake has not dane any great 

damage to  Montemir ; and no wonder, | 

28 the town is built after the Chineſe | man- 
ner. I mean that the beſt part of its ha- 
| | bitations have but the ground: floor. 
| This Arraydhes 1 could not viſit becauſe 
of the rain. If 1 do eee 1 * * 


„ / EC 6 
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A Porrbentbr, at four W in the 5 


morning, Sept. 20, 1760. bn 
I thought myſelf very lucky laſt night 
when by means of the honeſt curate I got 


intelligence of this Efallage; and my 
comfort was great when, entering this 
room, I ſaw i in a corner a heap of matraſ- 
ſes that had a tolerably clean appearance. 


Batiſte, ſaid I, do not fill the ſtraw- bag 
to-night; but form me a bed out of half | 
a dozen of theſe matraſſes. Take notice, 
ſaid he, that each matraſs here is conſi- 


dered as a cama or bed, and you ſhall paß 


for as many camas as you wake uſs of. 


No matter for that, ſaid I: it is an odd 


cuſtom this; but ſtill, do as I bid yout 
and when the time came of lying down I 
undreſſed with as much hurry as Ruggiero 
when he alighted from the Hippogryff 
with the fair Queen of Catajo. But alas! 
The matraſſas which in other countries 
are filled with wool, here are filled with _ 


a kind of pack - ſaddle-ſtuff as hatd as _ 
| Kones. Such penitential couches no | 


WS: An- 


. fl 20 . 
Anchoret ever had in che deſarts of 
E 7 hebais. 2 | 


* 


LETTER XXXVI. | 


No fark 1.  Maſquerades « and their. vari- 
ous wit. Pictures drawn with the pen. 


8 dancing. A ' proclama tion. 
4 3 | | | | Eftrem6r, Sept. 20, at nigbt, 1760, 
N E tobber's wife does not always 
1 Ns laugh, ſays the proverb, nor does 
2 | EY he always cry who travels through Por- 
= | tugal. I have to-night ſomething plea- 
Z ſint to tell after ſo much pain endured. 
But, that I may proceed methodically, I 
. muſt begin my FF from my e out 
this morning , 
. Leroſſed FRET 1 a an old 
| caſtle on an eminence, the Ae 
= | of which are all broken. . chi 
wwe hilk that ſurround Arrayolis, look 
3 5 1 very well at a diſtance. ' As far as Vienta 
do Duque: you ſee many green-oaks. ſcat- 
=  teredhereand there, andeven fore olive= 
—_ 2 tress 


of 


was 2 Chriſtian. 3 ba 1 
To that Vienta we alighted to cat a 5 


. of our proviſions, which (as it is cuſto- 


1 4 1 


trees in the lower parts of thoſe hills. 


At ten we reached that Vienta do Duque. 
Vienta in. Portugueſe- (as Venta in Spa- 5 
niſh) means an habitation that ftands alone | 
in the midſt of the country for the reception + 
of travellers. To that called Do Duque 1 

| have a notion that famine and wretched» 
neſs repair very often. Why ſuch a lodg- 
ment is dignified by the appellation of 
the Dukes I cannot gueſs. Perhaps it 
was the lurking place of Duke Gano, the 
famous traitor in Charlemaine's days (ac- 5 


cording to Pulri Boiardo, and Ariqſta) 


that uſed to ſide with the Kings of Spain 
and Portugal, who were then Mahomet- 


ans, againſt his lawful Ras, who 


: 3 - 


mary in this country) we then paid to the 


Vienteiro as if they had been his. After 
dinner, without waiting for the Cali fſeiros 
who had not done gnawing the bones of 


4 ns rabbit, I went onwards * foot, «ng 
f I x Ty had ” | 


2 mules could overtake me. Theſun pro- 
ved very hot, and would have burnt mo 
alive, but for a ſoft breeze that tempered 


his ardour. Going throagh byr paths I 
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. 1 4 3* i 
had lowly walked two leagues before the 


took notice of ſeveral plants which as far 


4s I can remember do not grow in Eng- 
land, nor perhaps in Italy. However I 
am not poſitive. Amongſt others, a fmall- 


teaved ſort of roſemary in.great quantities, 


| that has a moſt pleaſing ſmell, and a 
| Rinking kind of herb which feels as viſ- 
conus as a rag dipped i in tar. What a pity 


not. to be a botanift when 2 man travels 


5 a- foot! Signor Allione of Turin and doc 


tor Marfili of Padua, were they appriſed 
of my journey, would envy me the good 
yu of wandering about the deſart 52 
neighbourhood of Vienta ds Dugae. In | 
En gland I uſed once to walk about Chelſea 
garden with Doctor Marſh, ant often 


aſked him the name of this and that plant, 
but forgot them as ſoon as heard, having 
n, miſſed in Ly younger days to 


: 


bai. 
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Bftrembr ſuch is the name of the fortifies —=_ | 


wich a peremptory tone of voice O P  - 
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habiruats ty mind vc tie fort of feilt. E 8 


tion: ſo that I cannot now regiſter here 7 


the name of the viſcous and ſtinking da . 


which I was afterwards told is uſed: We 2 


tanners-inflead of ban RT 7 
From the height of: each kill that 1 1 
mounted ſucceſſively, I could imperfectiy 5 


ſee ſomething on another: diſtant height © >} 


that appeared like a range of buildings. 


J look d and lo „ 


= 


at laſt knew it to be a fortified _— RE 


To him who goes for three live · Io days _ 4 
through ſuch a wild region as t ERS 


nothing but ſuch. places as eee '- 


Vienta du Duque, and meets with no 3 4 


but two or three aſſes, goats, and Ist-. 


rows, you cannot conceive how rhe 


78 6K f „„ 


of a town proves rejoicing... TTC 


About four we were at the. gate of 


a little officer | coming 
boldly up to the chaife-fide, aſked n 


porte: and it was hieky the Britiſh Am- 


— 3 4 2 2 
5 C4 biafſador 
4 agor | 
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2 


4 baſlidor had: been ſo goo 


1: 1. 


me one from Dom Luis da Cunlia, other- 


cretary- of | ſtate without incurring the 


Porter, ſays an edict publiſhed here on the 
x9th of laſt Auguſt; that is, every per- 


en going out of this town, Hall be obliged 
to provide himſelf with a paſſport.” Such 
is the jealouſſy of this government, and ; 

| ſuch is the . ALES of 88 Aveiro's y I, 


treacherous attempt. FR 


On entering this Lads ws: + Bfromir 1 


Tow-feveral hundred maſks, '2 group of 
| which ſurrounded my chaiſe hallooing, 
.- roaring, and playing anticks. Many 
ſthings they ſpoke with a ſqueaking voice 


that 1 did not underſtand, but ſuppoſe 


5 


wiſe the little fellow would have taken 
me tor a ail. Vou cannot even go from 
Liſbon to one of the neighbouring coun- 
try szhouſes but hy a paſſport from that ſe- 


dagger of being impriſoned. | Todas as 
Pelſout que quizerem ſalir da corte e cidade 
Us Liſbaa, ſcran obrigadas a tirar paſſa- 


they were * The noiſe drew the | 37 
10 Beet „ 5 women 


women to the windows, and 8 WY 
pleaſed to ſee them laugh no leſs thanthe 
men in the ſtreets. I look'd at them 

through my glaſs, and they did not ſeem he: 
to take offence at my way of looking. 
Our Italian ladies are in the wrong when 
they angrily clap their fans before their 
faces if look'd at through a glaſs, as if 

the beholder was a bafiliſk. It is not my 


fault if I am near-fighted, and I do not 


ſee why I am more to be deprived of the 
bleſſing of looking at the * n ſole 
who have good eyes. 
The women at their td A th 
| maſks in the ſtreets, all laughed their full, 
and I with them for company. At the 
Eftalldge Iwas taken up ſtairs into a room, 
the floor of which was ſo cracked, that I 
could ſee the folks below through ſeveral 
chinks, and its windows had ſhutters as . 
uſual, inſtead of glaſs. I look d down in 
the ſquare before the Efalldge, - and there 
were maſks in abundance. One was 
dreſſed like a bear, and one like a monkey. 
„„ Be One 


[26]. 


33 on his head, and oe has | 
tail hanging behind. One had tied his 
ola round his waiſt petticoat-wife, and 
one were ſtockings of different colours. 
Some had the Gh after the Spaniſn 
manner, fome large breeches after the 
| Swiſs.” Some Tthook the caſtanets, and 
fore played on the guittar, | Several 
_  fiooped down in a row that others might 


jump ober them, and ſeveral ran round 


cho ſquare, throwing their hands and legs 


_#bvit Rue mad men. Two of them came 


under my window and raifed up their long 
ſticks, on which they had faſte ned wooden 


patrots M- ſhaped and i- painted: then 
 _ ng gps PIR aol to me L 
the ths la 1 ent W ell, but Mid | 


that this is one of their witty Ways to 


probably nen me for a French 
Many ſhowed their 
their Hats to 50 bowing to the ground 


mene — In ** made 
them- 


: 
* 
g + 


tarts the French into ridicule, and they 


humour by pulling off N 


— — 
— — —ü ͤ 
% = 
* — * 9 


[7 TY 
eder very . 46 thee pe 
Eftrangeiro. _ 
Batiſte returned NES thy: paler 

; the governor, to whom "he was ordered 
at the town-gate to go with it. A kind 
of gentleman came with him (ferit by Mes 
Excellency) who was to take down the 
marks. that diſtinguiſh my figure from 
thoſe of my fellow-creatiites: That geg 
tleman ſat himſelf down at a table, pulled | 
| bit of paper and an ink horn out of his 

pocket, and bidding me to ftand up be- 
fore him, looked at me ſeveral times. 1 
ſuppoſs that he regiſtere down the moſt 


remarkable parts of mx perſon, noted” 


_ the plainneſs of my face, the colour of 
my hair, the fize of my noſt, the ſmall- 


neſs of my eyes, the height \ of my body, 


and other ſuch things. The ſume cerc+ 
mony he performed with Batiſte; then 
marehed off with much cortipoſare aftet 
having clapped in my hand a permiſſion 


for us to go out of Eftremur to-morrow, 
| None of this your * in CHEN 
1 and 


* 


PEEL 


| and yet it is a pretty yall gaverpes kings 


wel To ach 8 every ER Sas 0 50 TS 


ſubmit. - There is a rigid law, publiſhed 


= in Liſbon on the 26th of laſt June, which | 


orders every, maſter or captain of ſhip not 


to land any body on Portugueſe ground 8 
without giving previous information to a — 
magiſtrate newly created (called O Inten- 
dente geral da policia de corte e do reina / 


af the quality and profeſſian of the people 


whom he is to land. Should he neglect 


1 give it, he would be liable to have his 


ſuch. puniſhment as that Intendant mm 


ral thought fit. Captain Bawn landed 
me without copforming to that law, and 


no body gave him or me any trouble, 


poſſibly becauſe Engliſh packets go under | Z 
the denomination. of ſhips of war, and 


their. captains are conſidered as exempt 
from the layys of other countries. Hows | 
ever, had I been appriſed of that law, 


would eerxginly;; haye gone to acquaint 
5 that 


„ 
I 5 * 
8 2. 7 * . 


tip confiſcated . and himſelf ſubject. to x 


> 
1 ä oo re ——PMd7— CEE 
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7 
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x 29 1 | 
| that Seu lu Intendente geral of my rival, 
in order to avert all poſſible moleſtation. 
Strangers who enter this' kingdom by 
land, are by that law ſubjected likewiſe 
to many troubleſome formalities. But 
this government, like all others, has a 
right to enact what laws are thought pro- 
per, and it is a trayeller's buſineſs to obey 


them rather than find fault with them. 


When the gentleman was gone that 2 


0 had painted me with his pen, I put my- 
ſelf in ſome order and went about to ſee 


1 the town. Its houſes are all ſmall and 


low, and all white-waſhed like thoſe of 
3 Montemdr. I met with maſks at every 
ſtep, and none would let me go by. with- 
out a mock-bow. A number of them 
ſtopp'd in a ſtreet where ſome ladies ſat 
in a balcony, and there they began a 
dance. A young fellow amongſt them 
ſingularly attracted my attention, and 
indeed that of the whole company with 
his nimble capers and graceful motions. 
I have already fren the Portugueſe dance 
in 
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Liſbon, and to give win theit | 
2 no aka. (of thoſe that I have 
ſeen at leaſt) has any dance performed by 


7M two perſons, | ſo exhilaratin 8 As their Fan- 
| dango.. The Treſcone of the Tuſeans, 
the Furlaza of the Venetians, the Corrente 


of the Monferrines, and the Minuet or 
the Aimble of the French, are flat per- 
' formances in compariſon of that gallant 
one which 1 ſaw executed before that bal- 
cony by that young man and a boy dreſſed 


in woman's cloaths. But dances cannot = 
de deſcribed by words, nor can T convey | 

to you any idea of the Fandango, but by 

ttelling you that every limb was in ſuch a 


motion as might be called with propriety 


@ regular and harmonious convulfun of the 
maſter in Ciſbon blame it much, and ſay 
it was no dance at all: but what dance 
will be b een by a Frenchman that is 


I have heard a French 


not a production of his country? He has 
naidea af gracefgltels but what is pre-. . 


88 eee at * 7 


; ts The 


A 


were famous for dancing ſo far back as 
the times of the Romans, and their young 


women uſed then to go and dance at 


Rome and in other parts of the Roman 


| The inhabitants of * country as well 15 
5 as the Andaluſians and the Granadazs, A 


empire, where they eaſily captivated the 


hearts of conſuls and proconſuls, as the 


female dancers of France go now to Italy, 5 


Germany, and England to enamour Sig- 


nors, Minkeers, and Mylords. Martial 


mentions with ſatyrical peeviſhneſs the 


Betick and the Gaditan female- dancers; 5 | 


and the eldeſt Scaliger, ſomewhere in his 


| poeticks, ſays ſomething of the dancing 


| _ anciently uſed in. the provinges that lie 


this way. Vou are lucky, my brothers, | 


that 1 travel without a Martial and a 
Scaliger. Had I their books, I would not 


let this opportunity ſlip without max- 
ing as great. a waſte of erudition as our 


Bartoli the antiquarian does ſo often. i 
The dance being over and the maſks 
diſperſed, I went to viſit the two princi- 


"= be 8 
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A filence: then read in a loud tone 0 


f 3 ] 


pal Saen in the town, but ſaw no- 


thing worth noting in either. Only from 
ſome windows of the Auguſtine there i is 4 


5 proſpect over ſome hills pretty well orna- 


mented with trees, which one of the fri- 3 


ars called the fueft Projpett i in the world. 


AI was, returning. home I met un 


another maſquerade ; 28 nor was it difficult 


to know i it for a military one. The ſol- 55 
diers of the garriſon had diſguiſed them- 
ſelves as well as they could with hand- 5 | 
kerchiefs, towels, and cloaks. Some of 
them had ornamented their hats with 
abundance of hen-feathers: Yet the men 
of war broke through the diſguiſe, Their 
pipers and drummers made a horrid noiſe l 


1 


7 on their inſtruments. Ne 5 


As the whole maſquerade c came to the 


— fquare, one of them (a corporal or ſer- : 


Jeant, as 1 thought) « commanded a 20 and 
voice 


Aa proclamation, which ordered the inha- | 


bitants of Eftremor to maſk and be merry 


00 a whole * in honour of the Prin- 
ceſs 


m3 = 
ceſs 'of | Brafil who about 'two months 280 
was married to her uncle Dom Pedro- 15 2 
1 could not well comprehend the whole 
import of that proclamation, in which 
the King, Queen, Princeſs, and Dom Pe- 
dro were repeatedly named, along with 
the bleſſed Lady, St. Anthony, St. Fran- 
| cis, the friars, the nuns, the peace and 
liberty of the kingdom, the maſks and 
the dances, with I know not what. 
Night at laſt came on, and I went wor! 
ſplendid ſupper which Batiſte had got 
ready; to make himſelf amends for the 
poor dinner we had made at the Vienta do 
Dugue. | 
1 go now to ſtretch my limbs on the | 
ſtraw- bag: but I have ſeen a joyful maſ= 
querade, and am pleafed. I wanted to 
know why theſe rejoicings were, delayed 
ſo long after the marriage, but no — 
could tell me. 
After ſome debate with myſelf I have 
at laſt reſolved to go to-morrow to Villa 


Vizaſa: This will keep me a day longer 


Vo. II. D in 


| 161 
in «Sa: hut what Ggnifies an incon- 
venience that will be over in a day? It 
18 therefore probable that my letter of 
to-morrow night will prove pretty long. 
Yet you are not to thank me for the 
length of my letters, as I write rather to 
divert the diſagreeable effect my diſagree- 
able journey might produce on my ſpi- 
tits, than with a view to prove inſtruc- 
tive or entertaining. It is to this neceſ- 
fity that you will owe the knowledge of 
a thouſand trifles and a thouſand remarks,” 
. which I let flow from the pen, though 
I am pretty ſenßble of their unkmpor- ; 
ance. "1: . 
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A hier) . Wh here. : 4 palace. 5 
No travellers expebied. oy Lega. 
Fine NS end | fine Her. 


| Elvas, Sept, 22, 1760. in the mornings 
FAIN have proved the efforts I 
made to procure a copy of the pro- 
clamation that was read the other day at 
| Eftremdy; and you muſt do without the 
' tranſlation, which I intended to give you 
as a ſpecimen of the Luſitanic eloquence, 
had I been able to get it. I offered a 
pretty piece of money to a poor ſoldier, 
on condition he could obtain it for me 
from his corporal. But nothing can be 
done when we have no time to ſpare. 
Veſterday morning at five I was awak- 
ed by the drummers and pipers of that 
garriſon, who came to wiſh me a good 
journey with a noiſy march on their in- 
3 that is, to get a little drink- 
| 1 5 2 -: money: . 


.* 


Keen 
money: a cuſtom introduced here by 
military poverty, which ſhines forth 
= through the ragged c coats of this wretched 
* infantry. Indeed the poor fellows have 
= nothing about them that may be called 


| 

Ml 

—_: good, except their whiſkers. bly they 
Ver better dreſſed, ſuch buſhy. and curl- 

23 ed ſcare- rows would have a fine effect. 
| | It was once uſual for ſoldiers in all un- 

tries to wear that virile ornament; and 

I know not, why it has been left off, as a 
thick pair of whiſkers gives a moſt intre- 

1 pid air to the followers of Mars. 
| = -: I I am told that the troops kept up in 
= - this kingdom, amount to no more than 
= eight thouſand ; andif the private men are 
= all like thoſe whom! have ſeenat Ehre mor | 
—_ - and CLiſbon, there is no where in Europe an 

equal number. that look ſo wretchedly (). 
2 (a) I have been lately informed. that the offefive 
5 | troops in Portugal amount now to twenty' thouſand; 
=: „ they are all pick'd men, all very well dreſſed, and 
=—_ full as well di iſciplined- as the Pruffians 1 

= . 0 unerpected war has forced the Portugueſe ga- 
= Co vernment to Rm and keep up fo e, an . ; 


* 
1 
i 


iS) 


The greateſt'part of them are abſolutely 
in rags and patches, and in Liſbon many 
of them aſked my charity not only i in the 
ſtreets, but even when they ſtood ceriti- 
nels; nor did their officers appear to any | 
great advantage when I ſaw them on. duty h 
before the wooden edifice, (ſee vol. I. p. 

| 160.) though they viſibly endeavoured to 
put on a martial look and ſet their legs in 
poſtures of defence. As to their generals, it 
ie that not one / þ ) has the leaſt repu- | 


(3) In 4 fſbirited reply given by the King of Portu- 
gal on April 5, 1762, to a memorial preſented by the 
Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, there are the following words. = i 

„ Foi precizamente neceſſario a ſua ma- 
e geſtade fideliſſima o ſeu real decoro contra os 
% clamores dos ſeus vaſſallos, e contra as eriticas 
« que em toda a Europa redundavam, atẽ encherem 
* meſmas novas publicas; ſabendo todo 0 mundo 
« que em Portugal nas havia generaes nem officiaes 
6 que tiveſſem experiencia das campanhas, mandou 
« convidar para o ſeu ſervigo o Lord Tyrawliz 
ce affim como ſe praticou ſempre neſte reino, e ſe 
C praticou agora a refpeito de outros differentes of. 
6 ficiaes, nao fo Inglezes, mas de todas as outras 
„ nacoens da Europa, para be rn as tropas 
87 ortuguezas. 
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| 38 7 
tation for ks ill, But we myſt 
not wonder at the great neglect of this 
government with regard to the army. 
This country is ſo ſituated, as to be al- 


; moſt quite out of danger of any war, if 


they keep but fair with Spain; and Spain 

is poſſeſſed of too many dominions to 
think much of this. The Portugueſe 
navy, they fay, is in much better order, 
having failors in good plight and e 
manders of great capacity. : 


JI Eugliß thus, < It was incumbent on his moſt 

5 « faithful Majeſty to take care of his own honour | 
« againſt the clamour of his ſubjects and the cen- 
<< ſures of all Europe, which were even conveyed 
4 to the public Gazettes. It is notorious to the 
<< whole world that in Portugal. there are neither, 
Generali nor Officers of experience. Therefore the 
King invited Lord Tyrawli (thus is this name 


| ** felt) to his ſervice, and the ſame has been hw 


with regard to ether officers who are not all. 


ob 6 Engliſh, but of ether nations of Europe ; andit 


I « has always been the cuſtom in this kingdom ſo. 
to do whenever it was thought proper.“ This 


ingenuouis cone on does great honour to the . | 


miniſtry, in my, bumble n 
4 * t 


t 39. 1 
1 went yeſterday morning to Villa 1 


20a, which is not far from Efremor, and 


ſent from the E/allage a meſſage to the 


Sceriffe, begging the favour to have the 


palace ſhewn me. Sceriſfe they call the 
gentleman, to whoſe care that palace is 
— and a very polite gentleman he 


He ſent a man to me with the 880 | 


400 met me at the gate. 
My viſit did not laſt long, becauſe there 


is but little to be ſeen. In a great hall 
there are portraits of Kings and Queens. | 


Some cardinal virtues are painted” in the 
cieling of one room, and Hercules fight 


ing the lion in another. Indifferent per- : 


formances, this laſt eſpecially. There is 


nothing ſurpriſing in the diſpoſition of 


the apartments within, no more than in 


the architecture without, which at the 
firſt glance looks Gothick, thongh not ſo 


at the ſecond, being a bad 7 aſcan or 
Taniek, I have already forgot which. The 
furniture i is rather mean than old, and 


there are a hundred houſes at Genop in- 
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eamparably better. However we muſt 


not conſider it as a royal villa. It was 


not built by any King, but by an-ancient | 


duke of Braganze, from whom his pre- 


ſent Majeſty is deſcended; and during 
the time that Portugal was only a pro- 
yince of the vaſt Spaniſh monarchy under 
the. ſucceſſive reigns of three Philips, 
Villa Vizoſa was one of the country-ſeats | 


of the Braganza family. No perſon of bs 


the royal family ever goes there, except 


| ſometimes Dom Pedro for a. few days, 
and on ſuch occafions he does not lodge 
in the palace, but in a {mall how ad- 
Joining, which J am told is elegantly fit- 


ted up. The moſt, remarkable thing I 


ſaw there, are ſome old lamps and can- 


dleſticks, in what they call the Royal- 
Chapel, which are of pure ſilver and hea- 
vy enough. Before Dom Pedros houſe | 
there is a ſmall and neglected Parterre, 


1 and behind the palace a large kitchen- 


garden very well ſtocked with fruit and 


ae. * village ADS: is like- | 


"wy | | 
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wiſe indifferent, and on a neighbouring 
hill there is a citadel whoſe walls are 
_ tumbling down into the ditches like thoſe 
of Eſtremor. Many Roman coins, in- 
ſcriptions, and other antiquities, have 
been found in this place. Tn ſhort, the | 
Sceriffe is the beſt thing there, and I am 
much obliged to him for his urbanity. 
He was ſo good as to give me leave to 
croſs the park with the chaiſes to ſhorten 
the way. That park runs round ſeveral 
miles, but looks more like a wilderneſs 
than a park. There are ſome few deer 
in it, which Lago and Dom Manuel» took 
great delight i in frightening with their vo- 
ciferations and claps of their whips, 
HFaving got out of the park we came 
lup and down many rugged and pathleſs 
hills) to this town of Eluas, or Telvas, 
and reached it late at night. About a 
league from it an aqueduR begins, which 
made me almoſt forget that magnificent 
one over the valley of Alcantara. What 
i ſaw of it appeared very grand, and had 
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it not been too late 1 cds have ſtoppe> 
and taken more notice of it. They ſay 


it is a Moor; work. 115 it is new! ie does 
them much honour. 


Elvas, like Ehren f anda 6 on an nemi- 


pc: It is fortified after the modern 


faſhion; but the fortiſications are going 
to ruins. Happy Portugueſe that . 
neither fortreſſes nor ſoldiers! PE 
Qut of the gate at which we ——__ 
there yas a great concourſe of people, 1 
aſked the reaſon of it, and was informed 
_ that a fair is this week kept there for 
horſes and black-cattle. Qn both fides of 
the road there were many cloaths ſ pread 
by way of tents, and the ropes which 
ſupported them, croſſed the road in ſuch 
a manner, that we had not a little to do 
to paſs under them with the chaiſes. 
The merchants who had erected thoſe 
temporary conveniencies, expected not 
that any carriage would come that way, 
as it is but very ſeldom that they ſee a 
traveller going by, either towards Madrid 1 


1 


or towards Liſbon; cath .they had 
made no ſcruple to embarraſs the road. 
On ſeeing ſo many people my heart 
miſgave me, as. it occurred immediately 
that no room ſhould I be able to get at 
the . Eftallage: nor did my. conjecture | 
prove Wrong, which puzzled me the more 
as it began to rain very hard. However 
plucking up a courage and truſting to the 
laced- coat I had put on to viſit with de- 
ceney the palace at Villa Yizo/a,: and 
taking it for granted that the  Eftallageira 
would be better pleaſed to give a room 
to a laced ſtranger than to ſome bare- 
| footed native, I had him called at bis 
gate as I alighted, and muſtering up all 
the Portugueſe I poſſibly could, repre- 
ſented to Sua Meſſe in a very ſerious and 

- pathetic. tone of voice, that Suu Meſſ# 

could not refuſe me a room inSua Meſſe's 
houſe, if Sua Maſſ would but conſider 
that I had an ample paſſport (I pull'd it 
out) from his moſt faithful Majeſty ; 
ne that I Hp Sua Meſſe had too 
much 


1 4 l 


much good ſenſe to oblige me to go and 


carry any complaint againſt Sua Me fe to 
the governor, ho I was ſure would com- 


pel Sus Mz eſe to be wa aig W a Fong 


IICi 2 


F do 


This nonſenſe, delivered with a ſlow 
monotonous ſound of voice, procured me 


many advocates with the Eftallageiro, . 


perfect a tatterdemalion : as ever Was feen ; ; . 


and a dealer in cows who ftood by, had 
ſagacity enough to find, that Thad an 
undiſputable right to puſh out of the 
place any body I pleaſed, and put myſelf 
in the ſtead, upon the mere ſtrength of 


my paſſport.” Such-is the 3 of che. | : 


toric even on dealers i in cows. 
But the fact is, that the Bftllagetrs 
pr only the colour of a reaſon to act 


1 in farour of my coat; and partly with 


3 good, partly | with bad words, forced a 
1 poor aſs- driver out of a cloſet, which any 
Et fow might have miſtaken for her mother's s 
HS habitation. - Poor aſs-driver k Drink thou 
the lirtls money 1 gave thee, to. make 


bee 
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hee ſome amends for the great injuſtice 
I was indirectly guilty of, when thy 
profound quiet was diſturbed! Have 
patience for this time, and reflect that 
although the greateſt part of the mo- 
dern poets be but comparable to thy 
beaſts in point of genius, yet when it 
pleaſes fortune to put a little lace on 
the coat of any one of them, not only 
aſſes muſt give him the wall, but even 
aſs- drivers get out of. n to make 
room for him! | 
With that apartment 3 was obliged 
to put up and be thankful. Batiſte 
found ſome mats, which he laid on its 
floor; then turned his thoughts towards 
getting me a ſupper. 

Aman would be ridiculous, mould bs 
dream of any eatables ready at any Eftal- 
lage. No ſuch cuſtoms in this country. 
But little did we care, as we had a tur- 
key in ſtore ready for the ſpit, a Liſbon- 
ham, and other things. Liſbon-hams 
are in high reputation, and it has long 
n 33 4 . : been 


„ 
deen decided by connoiſſeurs in epicureiſm 
that they are ſtill — 1 
140 and Weftpratia.. 6 

I was ſhewn up ſtairs a OR of | 
gallery, which opened into ſeveral rooms 
full of people. _This' gallery was ſpread 

with men who flept wrapped up in their 
cfoaks. As T advanced amon gft them I 
felt the floor ſhaking : and as my head 
has been filled with earthquakes ever 
fince I reached Portugal; it occurred on 
a ſudden that the ground was ſhaking ; 
dut preſently was ſenſible that the con- 
cuſſion was cauſed by my un along 
that Il eonſtructed floor. - // 

As I was walking and waiting toe 
my ſupper, ſome young muleteers came 
out of the ſide- robms. One of them 

began to tickle his guittar, and another 
produced a ſbng to the tune. They had 

5 ee gone on three e with 

—_— ; . | Abd: up, while more this N peo- 

_  - any) out of thoſe ſide- rooms 3 and 
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n dance was begun. A man cut a ba- 


per by way of reverence to a woman, 


and the woman. advanced immediately 


to dance the Fandango with him. There 


is no poſſibility of conveying to you any 


juſt idea of their hilarity, nimbleneſs, 


and elaſticity. There were four Spaniſh 
and fix Portugueſe females. Out of the 
ten I took only notice of three. One 
was a browniſh girl called Tereſuela, 
whom I ſoon found to be the beſt finger 

of them all. The other two were ſiſ- 

ters; the younger ſo renowned in the 


towns around for a beauty, that ſhe goes 


under the appellation of Ja Bella Catalina. 


The eldeſt is not fo handſome, but has 


ſuch eyes! What a pity the compariſon 


of the ſtars is no more in faſhion ! 


The drefles of. theſe women were alt 


gaudy, eſpecially. the Spaniſh, who are 


come from Bagajss with ſoine male 
friends to ſee Elvas-fair. I muſt repeat 
it, that I have ſeen various dances from 


 Parenzo in Mria to Derby in England; 
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but none of them is comparable to what 
I faw here to-night. - It is true that 


their geſtures and attitudes are ſome- 
times not ſo” compoſed as one could 


wiſh: yet, if 1 was poſſeſſed of the abi- 


lities of Martial, inſtead of running down _ 


the Fandango and the Seguedilla, which I 


ſuppoſe were the dances he fatyrized; I 


| praiſe of them, of Tere/uela, of Catalina, 
and moſt particularly of Paolita, who 
has thoſe eyes I OE | Oh N 


Paolita ! 


Both the We we) ia Se wedilla D 
are | danced either at the ſound of the 


guittar alone, or the guittar accompa- 
nied by the voice, which is an advan- 
| tageous addition when the guittariſt hap- 


pens to have a good voice. Both men 


and women, while dancing, give a dou- 
ble clap with their thumbs and middle- 


fingers at every cadence, and both dances 


(the Fandango eſpecially) are rather made 
ui with graceful motions 5 and quick ſtrik- | 
= : 5 i 


let 


- [40% 
ing of their Heels and toes on thi ground, 
than with equal and continued ſteps. 
They dance cloſe to each other, then 
wheel about, then approach each other 
with fond eagerneſs, then quickly re- 
tire, then quickly approach again, the 
man looking the woman ſteadily in the 
face, while ſhe keeps her head down, | 
and fixes her eyes on the ground with 
as much modeſty as ſhe can put on. 

I had ſlept but poorly for three nights 
together, and was ſo much tired with 
this day's journey, performed a-foot for 
the greateſt part, that I was juſt debat- 15 
ing whether I ſhould, or not, go ſupper- 
leſs to bed. But this unexpected feaſt 
changed my thoughts inſtantly, and in- 
ſtead of going to reſt, I ſtood there gaz- 
ing with my whole ſoul abſorbed i in _ 
EE 7: BD c 

The fellows who but a moment before 
were ſleeping on that floor, without the 
leaſt ceremony, or the leaſt ſhame of their 
rags, danced, away with the gaudy,” as 
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well as with the dirty women (for ſome of 
them were dirty enough); nor did any of 


the company ſhow the leaſt partiality to 
age, to dreſs, or to beauty, but all ſeem' d 


to dance merely for dancing-ſake. 1 1 
was a little ſurpriſed to ſee a ſhabby 


raſcal take up ſo clean a girl as Teręſuela, 
who was the fineſt of them all, and look 


ſweeter upon her than any petit maltre 


would at Paris upon a rich and tender 


widow. This would not have been al- 
lowed in any of the countries I have 


viſited, where the ill-dreſſed keep com- 


pany with the ill- dreſſed, and the fine 


with the fine, without ever dreaming of 
ſuch mixtures as are practiſed i in this ern 1 
of the world. : + . 

In a corner of this gallery ho Is PR 


Jar ge table. Upon the table the cloth 
was laid, and my ſupper placed. There 


J ſat down, to eat without een or 


ſhame in my turn. 


Having almoſt done, Batiſte put be- 


0 fore me a large Engliſh cake made by 


* 


E 1 
Madam Kelly. This cake I cut bp. into 
llices, and placing them pyramidically 
upon a plate, I went to preſent it round 
to the ladies, paying them a Caſtilian 
compliment that I had been a quarter 
of an hour in compoſing. Each of them 
with the moſt diſembarraſs' d counte- 
nance picked up her ſlice, ſome with 
a bow, ſome with a ſmile, _ ſome 
with a kind word. 25 

The cake being thus diſpoſed, I turn- 

ed to the gentlemen (muletteers, aſs- 
drivers, and all) and calling them Fidal- 
go's and Cavallero's, invited them to 
drink the health of the amables Bayla- 
rinas {amiable ſbe- dancers which they 
all did with the nobleſt freedom and 
greateſt alaerity; and much was the 
general joy encreaſed by this ſudden 
piece of outlandiſh manners, Several 
of them, who till then had ſcarcely 
deigned to look on the Efrangeiro, of 
ſeemed afraid to ſpeak to him, now ſhook 
| him by the hand, and each had ſome· 
E 2 * 
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e to ſay to me 3 in Spaniſh or 
Wms. 5 


To the ladies after whe: at I 8 
plaſſes of water, becauſe I knew that to 


offer them wine would have ſpoiked all 


the good I had done, and the offer con- 
ſtrued into a groſs affront; in ſuch eſ- 
teem is ſobriety amongſt theſe people. 


One of them who was with child, ſent 
to aſk a lice of the ham, and ber ex- 
ample was followed by the reſt. 0 


About midnight the dance was inter- 


rupted by a bonfire which was out of the 
town in honour of the Princeſ# marriage. 


We all went to ſee it from a baſtion; but | 
to my great ſatisfaction the rain ſpoiled 
it, ſo that we came back to the Efa/lage 


where the dance began again with a 
greater fury than before, and laſted two 


hours longer. Catalinds ſiſter, together 
with the beſt eyes had alſo the moſt pliant 
body and the nimbleſt heels, and being 
_ g oy _ RE looks w_ _ 4 
o& 12589 | „ to 
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to tepay me my little civility to her com- 


pany, danced a dance without a partner, 


and diſplayed ſo many graces in it that 
never was my poor heart in ſo imminent 


a danger. 
When ſhe had PRE 1 clapped hands 


th ſuch violence, and was fo power- 
fully ſeconded by Batifte, Yago, and Dom 


Manuels, that the ſpectators were forced F 


out of their cuſtomary phlegm on ſuch 
occaſions, and with a moſt: formidable 
ſhout of applauſe gave her the reward 


ſhe had fo well deſerved. A young Fidalgo 
took then her place, and diſplayed his ſur- 


prizing agility, clapping thumbs, cutting 
| capers, and throwing his body into a 


thouſand pictoreſque attitudes. Tergſa 
ela then gave us ſome Caffihen ſongs, 


her voice ſo ſweet, and her manner ſo 
eaſy, that it would have done hohour to 


the beſt of our theatrical queens. Fair 
Catalina ſung likewiſe, but not ſo wo | 


as. her friend. 
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When they had done I ſent word ta 
Paolita, that I ſhould be obliged to her if 
ſhe would favour me with a copy of 
per fiſter's laſt ſong. This I did, not only 
| becauſe I had liked ſeveral things in that 
ſong, but alſo becauſe I wanted to try 
whether it was poſſible to enter into 
| ſome converſation with her, and ſee whe- 
ther her ſenſe and wit bore any pro- 
portion to her eyes. The anſwer ſhe 
returned was, that ſhe would not fail 
to ſend me a whole book of ſongs the 
next day at the Poſada (the Inn) at Bada- 
- Joz, as next day a. were to 80 mm as 
well as myſelf. x 
To make this requeſt I had Dy "WO | 
one of the company, who by his fa- 
miliarity with her I judged a proper 
meſſenger. But, brother, could ſt thou 
not. go to her, and talk to her thyſelf ? 
No, 1 could not. Had this been fea- 
ſible, I had not waited for your encou- 
fagement. In theſe regions the minners 


-" 


| | are 
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are different from thoſe of England, 


France, and Italy; and I can aſſure you 


that I would have given I. know not 
what for the ſatisfaction of interchan g 
ing a few words with that Paolita, whoſe 
eyes in the fortieth year of my age I 


could hardly reſiſt. 


It was near three when an end was put 


to the feaſt, and each went to lie down 5 
on the ground. Ves, all on the ground, 
ſome on mats, ſome on ſtraw- bags, ſome 


on the naked floor, all without taking off 


their clothes, Tereſuela, Catalina, and 


her black-ey'd ſiſter not excepted. All 
on the ground after the manner of the 
golden age. 

I was the only bert that aid not do 
like them. My ſpirits had been ſo raiſed 
by this unexpected pleaſure, that having 
not the leaſt inclination to ſleep, in- 
ſtead of going to my couch I called for 
pen and ink, and have now been full 


three hours writing this account. It is 
broad day, and J am ſtill here in this 
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quaking gallery, which I expected every. 
moment to go down: and it had been 


a ſingular adventure if the muletteers, 
aſs - drivers, caleſſeiros, the browniſh girl, 
fair Catalina, her ſiſter, and every. male 


and female there, had tumbled all in 
a confuſed heap into the ſtory below. 


It rains now my hard; and as every 
body round me is aſleep, I will go and 
try if I can get ſome reſt. The next 


: ſtation to Badajoz is but three ſhort . 
leagues, and I don't care how late 1 ſet 
cout this afternoon, 18 


LETTER XXXVIIL. 


Love- matters, lied cows, a cardinal, an 
| _ Sriend, and a Portugueſe better. 5 


4 


Badajoz, Sept. 22, 7760, in we evening. 


"Ti is 4 that I am going from theſe 
regions. Were I to make the leaſt 
ſtay, I ſhould infallibly grow mad, 


though I am old enough to. be wiſe. 


Yes ; 


1 


— — — 


41 
Yes: was I to tarry here ever ſo ſhort a 
time,” my philoſophy, which has bravely 


withſtood for ten years the repeated hoſ- 
tilities of Britiſh beauty, my poor, my 


filly, my contemptible philoſophy would 


ſurrender to a power I am aſhamed to 
name. But let me follow the thread 


of 1 my ſtory with my uſual method. 


It was nine o'clock this morning 0 2 
I had not yet cloſed my eyes. The ſight ' 
of dancing and the hurry of writing 


had inflamed my mind too much. I got 


up and went into the ſhaking gallery, 


where ſeveral of the men were' cating 


ſalt meat and pickled olives with the 5 
four Spaniſh women: An odd breakfaſt, . 


I thought. The women bowed and 
ſmiled as I entered, and the men in- 


vited me to do as they did, which I 


declined. People fay that the Spaniards 


_ conſtantly breakfaſt on chocolate. Per- 
| haps they do when they are at home; 
but here the general report was effec- 


— 


"_ rontradicted, | 5. 
| After 
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Alper breakfaſt they had another touch 


at the Fandango in compliment to me, 
having ſeen how much I had been pleaſed _ 
with it: a piece of Spaniſh civility that 


ſhould not paſs unnoticed. But while 


ſhaving in the ſame room. This in 


other countries would be deemed an in- 


tolerable want of manners; but here it 
15 nothing. 


The Italian only on Sundays and holi- 


days, eſpecially when young. They 


went accordingly to fetch their mantillas; 
that is the white veils with which they 


cover their heads and the upper part of 
their bodies. I need not tell you, that 
during the night I had looked rather too 
| * at Paolita s eyes, and that ſhe had 


| | given. 


| Theſe people live truly 
ane fagon, or to ſay better, 2 Ja J. artare. 

That ſhort dancing being over, the 
women would go to maſs though it con- 
tinued to rain hard. The Spaniſh wo- 
men, it ſeems, like the Portugueſe, love 
to hear a maſs every day in the year: 


188 « 


. 

£ given me clearly to underſtand feveral 
times, that ſhe was not diſpleaſed at the 
preference I gave her to the browniſh 
Tereſuela, and even to her own handſome 

ſiſter: and, fince J am about it, I may as 

well tell you, that when we went to ſee 
the bonfire, ſome body in the dark gave 

me a flight pinch i in the arm, and ran Her 


hand againſt mine, 


Well, both men and women Aattel | 
the gallery and went to church. But they 
had ſcarcely reached the bottom of the 
ſtairs, when back returns Paolita to fetch 
a glove. The ſteps ſhe mounted with 
ſuch celerity, and ſtood before me fo un- 
expectedly, that I almoſt loſt my fight in 
the ſurprize. Dios te dea mil anos de bien, 
Eftrangero, ſaid ſhe, throwing up her veil 
and ſpeaking in my ear. I had no other 
anſwer ready but a kiſs on her right eye, 
and another on her left; and before I 


could recover my N 8 off ſhe was 
flown. 


She 


| * 60 ] | 

she i is gone ! and has left me, I cannot - 
tell in what condition! What buſineſs 
had the to forget a glove, or to come 
back and wiſh me well! I wiſh her well 
too, and with a thouſand hearts if I had 
them: but I am a mere traveller in this 


country; and, what is worſe, I have al- 
ready travelled beyond my fortieth year. 
Why then did the think of her glove! 
Oh ye Seneca's, ye Boetius's, ye ſages all, 
whoſe pages I once read with ſome atten- 
tion, I humbly beg your pardon for 
having read them, as I now find, to very - 
little purpoſe! A glance, a pinch, a no- 
thing, has proved ſtronger than any dozen 
of you, and has inſtantaneouſly thrown 
topſy turvy that vaſt collection of wiſ- 
dom, which I have been making for 
years and years out of your volumes! 
But let me think of her no mare, and 89 
on with my narration. A 
The long vigil had made 1 me reſolve 
| to ſet out late, and thus 1 left Eluat at 
three in the afternoon. The rain conti- 
1 5 | nucd | 
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two hours, we croſſed: à torrent called 


Caya, which is the boundary on that fide 
between Portugal and Spain. Though 
that torrent may be paſſed with a dry foot 
almoſt the year round, it was now fo 
ſwollen by the rain, that it waſhed the 
| bellies of my mules; fo that I loft all 
hopes of having the ſongs that Paolita 
had promiſed, ſeeing plainly that the aſſes 
on which the two ſiſters are to ride back 
to Badajoz, will not be able to wade the 
Caya to-night. But ſee! Here ſhe is 
again. Begone, girl, begone! I will 
think of thee no more. I am "oY years 

WH 
_ My thoughts had not So ht 
employed: from Eluat to that torrent: 
Vet I felt a fluſh of joy as I reached the 
oppoſite fide of it. Portugal at laſt was 
behind me, and the Calgſſeras (no more 
Cale Meiro) aſſured me that travelling 
would now prove much better. No 
more Epallages 1n Spain, but Peſadas. 
8 | 5 Ne 


| 8 . 


1 No more lying on the floor and up 


mats and ſtraw; but in zamas altas ſtuffed 


with wool, and /avanas limpias cada noche; 


| uſted quiere; that is, high beds and clean | 

row every night at choice. 
Badajoz, anciently Pax Auto, is a 

fortified town built on a ſmall eminence 


about a league from the Caya. We en- 


tered it by a ſtone-bridge over the river 
Guadiana. That bridge is one of the 


longeſt and moſt magnifieent x have as 


yet ſeen. Were it a little wider it would 


do honour to the Thames itſelf. Tis 


the favourite evening- walk of the Bada- 
Jozians. I was much pleaſed ſon my 


reaching the Guadiana to ſee along the 
bank oppoſite the town a large herd of 
milk-white cows. Their number a- 


mounted to no leſs than five hundred, 
which is more than Allemtejo and the 
Eftremadura Portugueza contain. Enn 
leaſt I can aver, that I did not ſee one 


from Aldeagallega to Villa Viægſa inclu- 


fively. At Elvas indeed I ſaw a few: | but 
| chas 


- 
U 


. 
that was n of the fair which Was 
kept there. Where do the Portugueſe a 
get thoſe many bulls they ſlay in the am 
phitheatte at Campo Pegueno on ſundays? 
and where the oxen that draw their 
creaking carts, or the butcher's meat 
that is eaten in their metropolis? I ſup- 
poſe. they have. ſome province on the 
vweſtern- ſide of the Tagus more fertile 
| than the two above - named, and abound- | 
ing in paſtures. | 
At the north-end of Badajoz-bridge/ 
thare is a gate flanked by two round 
ſtone-towers or dungeons. Behind that 
gate I was welcomed to Spain by two fel-- 
lows, whom at firſt ſight J miſtook for 
two Jeſuits, as they were both covered 
with black cloaks that reached the 
ground, and wore flapp'd hats on their 
heads. But their errand to me made me 
preſently ſenſible that they were cuſtom- 
men. They begged I would order the - 
Caleſſeros to drive to the Aduana {Cuftom- 
; hay where my trunks were opened 
| | and 


N 

and ſearched ; but not in the ſavage man- 
ner that is practiſed in England, where 
\. _ - © a _rude/ſcoundrel- . diſcompoſes all your 


things. without any diſcretion, unfows 
even ydur coats, if he has the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of lace concealed between the linin g 
and the cloth; and when he has vexed - 
Jon e extorts. am . _ bs 


This, amongſt . other, is an 
inconvenience which dithoneſt travellers - 
have brought upon the honeſt. The 

groſs of mankind are thieves; and many 
of them are perpetually endeavouridg to 
| - defraud ſovereigns of their rights by what 
is called ſmuggling. Thoſe who are de- 
puted to-levy theſe rights, cannot read 

| honeſty or diſhoneſty in the faces of go- 
ers and comers, and diſtinguiſh. the- 
ſmuggler from the gentleman: There- 
fore they put every body indiſtinctly to 
the trouble of being ſearched. Theſe | 


ſearches are more or leſs ri igorous i in this. 
d 


3 
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andi that fate. In England they are quite 
inſufferable. There 1 have been often 
ſhocked to fee even ladies treated with 
an indeceney that the rougheſt Barbarians 
would be aſhamed to practiſe. The Spa- 
niſh government, it ſeems, acts with more 
generofity in this reſpe@ than the Eng- 
liſh, and does not think ſuch contrabands 
as travellers may coneeal in a trunk; an 
object of much attention, or a dim 
tion worth —_ of the nnn 
venue. 

The Poſads of Pants Tai au I 
_ alighted, is not much better than a Por- 
tugueſe E/allage. However its walls are 
ſound, the roof not cracked, and the floor 
not paved with pebbles like a trees, 
Here, as in Portugal, the windows have 
no panes, but only ſhutters, which ex- 
_ clude the light if you exclude the rain, 
the wind, or the cold. Ne drawers, 
wardrobes, or looking -glaſſes. Here, 
quoth Batiſte, ſuch pieces of furniture are 
not à /a mode comme en France. Here the 
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e totter and the tables are greaſy, 


exactly as in the Eſtallages. But the 


Camas altas are ſomething that the Efal- 


ages had not; and as to this Senor (no 


more Senlior Pgſadero, we ſhould be the 
beſt friends in the world, was 1 to fix my 
refidence i in Badajoz. He plays upon 


Auittar better than any body I have a8 yet 
Heard, and his civility is equal to his {kill 
in muſic. He, would play while I was | 

having para dęſenfadar a Uſed, ſaid he; 


that is, to divert me tlie . Could he - 
agony politeneſs further? | 
As ſoon. as alighted 1 iſpatched * 


| tiſte with a note to Cardinal Acciaibli, in- 


forming his eminence of my arrival, beg- 


ging leave to be admitted 4 bacis della 
ſacra porpora, and to offer my ſervice for 


Italy, whither I was going forthwith. 
While I waited for an anſwer, a gentle- 
man ruſhed into my room and threw his 


arms about me before I was aware, crying 
Ben trovato, ben trovato. ] ſtared, and 
; iak'd, g and, knew. him not. How? 


. 1 [Dow's 


| 
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Don't you know your old Milan eſe friend 
Mergfis? Ah Doctor, is it you? Indeed 

it was himſelf, one of the favourite com- 
panions of my youth. Fe had met with 
Batiſte in the ſtreet, whom he had known 
in Liſbon. What do you here, Batiſte? 
Sir, I am with my old maſter Mr. Such 
a one, and we go to Italy. What? My | 
old friend from Turin? Yes, Sir, he is 
of Turin. If you are his friend, ſtep. to 
the Poſade,: and you will ſee him. This 
proved a delightful: ſurprize to the Do- 
tor and me, as you may well imagine. | 


We aſked each other numberleſs queſ- 15 


tions in a moment, and could not recover 
from the amazement of ſuch a be/P in- 
contro in ſo remote a corner of me world 
a8 Badger. orion | 
The cardinal, to 3 my name * : 
\pened not to be quite unknown, ſent 
me word that he would be glad to ſee r me, 

| and to. him I went with Mergfio, who is 
his phyſician. He received me with af- ; 
| ability, and ſeemed much pleaſed at the 
| „ ; "> 


_ 


. 


: pleaſure that 3 the ches of tie 


ern of the Gaabewe. "Ther 


1 paſſed a moſt agreeable” evening, and 


Portugal, Rome, and England furniſhed 
us with topics of converſation for five | 
hours. With his eminence there is a 

young Mon/igtiote his nephew, and ſe- 


eral other Italian gentlemen, all heart- 


all wiſhing to exchange it for Rome. 
Badge, they fay, is no very carding- 
Htian refidence, Excepting the gover- 


nor Conde de la Roca, and two or three 


'6Micers of the garriſon who have feen 


who perhaps never ſaw a Cardinil within 


_ "their walls ever fince they were built, 
Pay his 


Kar 


a fort of reſpect, that 
ration, or idolatry, as he 


up #0) hes 2 


ily tired with their long ſtay here, ard 


the world, there ate no people in it mu, 
it for converfation. - The ' Badyjozians, 


ttermed it himſelf, which he fettiriis with 
_ Huttiberleſs | enn. Whenever He 


Non» 
neſs does not mend matters with him, 
and his days paſs on in lapgyor rather 
than in quiet. And how does he paſs. 
the nights? Happy we, obſcure mortals, 
who have nothing to diſturb our ſleep, 
but the hardneſs of à mattraſs, and a 
thought of Paolita / It is not always a bad 
thing to be an obſcure mortal, and below | 
the notice of Kings and Popes. 

I need not tell you by what accident 2 
man of his importance was brought to 
this town. The public papers have in- 
formed you of the treatment he met at 
Liſbon, and how roughly he was driven 
from thence with all his retinue. | I was 
bold enough to aſk him the reaſon of it. 
I verily think, ſaid he, that thoſe who 
did it, know it no better than myſelf. An 
order was brought me in writing to quit 
' Liſbon in an hour; but the fifty ſoldiers 
who brought that order, did not al- 
low me a minute. Their commander 
hurried me into a boat without giving 


| me time to ſhut my writing-deſk, made . 
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he broth the Tagus, and ſaw me” to the 
cha in four days. On the road I had no 


bed, and fearce any thing to eat; and all 


this without my knowing why. Büt 
come to ſeè me when Iam in Italy, and 
then I will tell you more. Here, added | 
he with a ſmile, I muſt be a er 128527 


14 


cian, and hold my tongue. 


To- morrow I intend to do as 1 ad to- 


day, and go no more than three leagues. 
I ſhall paſs the whole morning with my 
friend, who, like a true Milanefe, grieves 
at his maſter's ſituation, though he knows 


no more of his affairs than myſelf. 1104 
I will end this with the letter W 7 
by Dom Luiz da Cunha, Secretay of Stato 
to the Cardinal, and ſent by the officer 
that was to e ea Hicks ſo mute as _ 
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5 9 5 de Ordem 4. 8. Mageſt ade 3 0 PORIOY 
ec de eſtado Dom Luiz da Cunha as * Merge 


| «6 para ſabir da Corte de Lishaa. 


* Eminent! imo. e reverend, imo Senor. 


40 * Sue Ae ujand, do Juſto, real, e 


=7 Jupremo 


F- . 
«x « ſuprems poder, que por god 0s direitos li. 
I compete, para conſer var illeza a : ſua au- 
« * thoridade regia, e preſervar 0s ſeus vaſe. 
60  fallos de eſcandalos Prejudiciaes 4 tran- 
e quilidade publica dos ſeus reinos : Me. 
* manda intimar a 72 ofa Eminencia que logo 
e immediatamente d appreſentagaõ Aeta 
« carta haja Voſſa Eminencia de ſahir dea 
* corte para a outra banda da Tejo „e baja 
 * Je ſahir via recta de eftes ; reinos no precizo 
* termo de quattro ei 
% Para o decente tranſports 4 7 ofa Emi- bp: 
t nencia ſe acaõ e os redes ęſcaleres 
* na praya fronteira d caza da Og 
* de Voſſa Eminencia. 5 
E para que Voſſa Eminencis foſſa entrar 
« nelles, e ſeguir a ſua viagem e caminho,. 
| 1 ſem 0 menor receyo de inſultos contrarios 4 
. protecgaõ que Sua Mageſtade quer ſempre. 
e que em todos os cazos ache em ſeus domi- 
« nos a immunidade do caracter de que 
« Vofa Eminencia ſe acha reveſiido : Manda 
46 0 dito Senhor ao meſmo tempo acompanhar. 
« 4 Yo oo Eminencia ate a fronteira deſte 
E 5 d reins. 


- 
* 


„„ 22 
#* reing por huma decoroza e competente 9 
« ' colta militar, a 
« Fico para ſervir a 7 fa Eminencia com 


« 5 maior obſequio. Deas guarde a V 72 
40 Eminencia muitos annos. Faro a 14 4 
40 Junſio de 1760. De Ve 22 Eminencia 


6 e . 5 | 
D. Luiz de 8 
«A LtrTEs, 5 


4 Which by order of his Majeſty Dom Luiz 


1 da Cunha Secretary of State, wrote to Cardinal 


c 'Acciaioli, that he may forthwith 6 — 


„the Court bf Liſbon. 


« Moſt eminent and moſt . Sir. 


His Majeſty, making uſe of the juſt, 
« royal, and ſupreme power which he has 
es all forts of right to, that he may keep 
« inviolate his foyal authority and pre- 
« ſerve his ſubjects from ſuch ſandals as 


might prove prejudicial to the public 
«tranquility of his kingdoms, orders me 
4. *r0 a Your Eminence know, that, on 


6c * your 


L 73. 4 
« your having this preſented to you, you 
cc quit immediately this court and eroſs 
% over to the oppoſite fide of the Tagus, 
« to depurt ſtrait from theſe kingdoms _ 
« within the term of four days. 
For the decent tranſport of Your 
ce Eminence, the royal barges will be 
« ready before the houſe — by 
cc ima. Eminence. 
And that Your Eminenoe way en 
46 ter them and continue this journey 
40 without the leaſt fear of inſults con» 
% tracy to the protection which his Ma- 
4 jeſty on every occaſion grants in his 
« own dominions to the immunity of 
the character inveſted in Your Emi- 
« nence, the ſaid lord ately at the fame 
'«« time that Your Eminence be accom- 
* panied ſo far as the frontier of this 
« kingdom by an honourable and com- 
0 petent military eſcort. 
J am at Your Eminence's ſerrice | 
"8 with the utmoſt obſequiouſneſs. God 
9 guard Vour Eminence: many years. 
(e From 


9 8 
— tr Tx" ,, $52 
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4 From the palace, June 14. 71760. Vour 
« Eminence 8 82 obſequious fervant, 


£18! n 5 f «fx; * Luis) da Cunha.” 


AA to Ztineront writers. ; . 

- Badajoz, Sept. a3, 1760; early in Geiwenbg. 
"AST" right 1 had the eutiofity ta 
read over all thoſe of my letters 

chat have Portugueſe dates: a then f ruminat- 

ing a while on their contents, | Well, 

oy: * faid T to myſelf, let us ſuppoſe that 
you ſhould take into your Head ſome 

time or other to print theſe letters, 

& what do you think that people would 
e ſay to them? You know, Mr. Tra- 
10 veller, that, ' before he ventures to 


* preſs,” every conſiderate man ought to 


* aſk himſelf this queſtion twice. | here- 


fore give me leave to aſk. you again, 


* what will people 2 „ 60 ein work 8 


a | 
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self love Nr without heſitation, 
that every mortal will be glad of this 
publication. That the moſt buſy n men 
and the moſt attentive women will quit 
their affairs as well as . their pleaſures 
to enjoy ſo delightful a performance, 
That all will unite in chorus to extol 
the elegance of my language, the rapi- 
dity of my ſtyle, the variety of my | 
thoughts, and the juſtneſs of my re- | 
marks. That every body will call me 2 
pleaſing painter of material objects, con- 
fider me as a {kilful indagator' of cuſtoms | 
and manners, and infallibly rank me 
amongſt the neateſt, brighteſt, and moſt 
inſtructive writers that Italy or 274 coun- 
try ever produced. ba "6 
But ſelf-love, brothers, rafts =1 is 4 
treacherous raſcal whom no body ought 
ever to truſt. Self-love will ſeize every 
opportunity to ſooth and flatter and lead 
a man into error, and there is no one liv- 
bog but who "has had many reaſons to 
miſtruſt his ſuggeſtions : : and now: that 1 
| have 


— 
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have calmly inſpected the cout enſemble 
of my Portugueſe. letters, and foregone 


an hour the effect they may produce in 


the minds of the generality of my readers, 
If own 1 am not quite ſo pleaſed with 
that tout enſemble as I was with each let- 
ter fingly, when I wrote them at inters 


vals four and twenty hours diſtant from 


each other. 1 am under ſome appre- 


henſion leaſt any reader ſhould think 
me too farcaſtical, and, what would be 


worſe, that he houtd be led into opi- 


0 nions with regard to the Portugueſe 


that I do not intend to give —_ 
Was each of theſe letters to be read 

abſtractedly from the reſt, Jam pretty 
ſure that no body would ſuſpect me of 


malignity and ill-will to the Portugueſe | 
and their country. The deſcription of 


bad inns in a region unfrequented by 


travellers, the account of a barber s ab- 


ſurdity, or a wench's impertinence, and 
other ſuch things, would perhaps prove 
diverting during the t time mw 


| 
1 


bar intention) more unfavourable ideas | 


[7 1 


ed in the peruſal, and leave! no impref- 
fon behind to the diſhonour of Pottu- 
gal and the generality of its inhabirants. 
Each letter would have no other effect 


than is produced in the mind of him 


who reads the burleſque Capitol, written 
by our poet Berni to his friend the fa- 
mous F racaftorius in dif praiſe of Sertig- 
nano, (a village in the Veroneſe territory) 3 


and every man would poſſibly laugh” at 


the ſubject of the picture as well as at 
the humour of the painter, as it is the 
caſe in that Capitolo. But I fear leſt 


my burleſque accounts, taken all toge- 


ther, ſhould produce a different effect 
from that which would be produced by 


only one, and bring me upon a level 
with thoſe peeviſh and inſolent travel- 
mongers, who in the countries they de- 


 ketibe look only for ſubjects of blame and 


diſapprobation. 


That my reader therefore. may not form 
from my letters a I print them, as it 


of 
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of the beds than I. intend, 1; will 
Warn him here to take notice, that, 


though the proportion of cenſure and ri- 
. dicule may prove greater in them- than 


that of praiſe and commendation, yet he 
,muſt ; not be too quick to infer upon my 


teſtimony, that both the county and 
the nation of the Portugueſe are un- 


| deſerving his eſteem. | I have ſeen. but 


Jittle w either, and have had no means 


or of the hi gheſt cla. ee if 


any reader ſhould find himſelf diſpoſed 
to take my word and give implicit cre- 
dit to my letters, let him reſtrain his ima- 
gination, and not confound thoſe two 
) claſſes with the loweſt. Cardinal Acci- 
aioli (whoſe fincerity is much greater 
than, his politics) and the gentlemen 


of his retinue, who have no great rea- 
ſon to be in love with the Portugueſe, 
bave aſſured me that, both of the high 


4 and middle rank, there are many eſti- 


in Aae 3 and, the little 
'T huh 


t „ 


1 have ad of the hermits of the Carl 
con vent, the curate. of Arrayolos, the 
ſheriff of Villa Vizeſa, and ſome: others, 
ought to convince my readers that I 

do not intend to make them look on 
| Portugal as a country quite deſtitute 


of politeneſs and hoſpitality. ' I certainly 


have no great opinion of its literature 
and arts, or of its populace; and my 
contempt is the natural conſequence of 


my obſervations, thou gh quite curſory, 


quite ſuperficial. Let us however not 
forget, that arts and literature can ne- 
ver be greatly cultivated in countries of 
{mall extent, as Portugal is; and with 
reſpect to the low part of any nation, 
there is always a wide difference between 
the manners. prevailing in a large metro- - 


polis and in the country depending on it. 
Every metropolis abounds in viees al- 
moſt unknown to the inhabitants of 


petty towns and villages; and this re- 


flegion muſt ſerve as a counterballance- 


to thoſe I have made in condemnation” o 


6 ** : » * © 
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. Sing foops # at me in the 
valley of dldntora, I am | perſuaded 
that with ſuch an adventure I ſhould not 
have met, 5 5 the Er RE ant of 
a metropolis. 
I with = > FOO power to 
80 and viſit the univerſity. of Cahimbre, 
and the kingdom of Algarue mentioned 
almoſt no where hut on the Partugueie 
vin. An account of that kingdom and 
that univerſity would paſſibly haue raiſed 
my ideas of the Portugueſo people: and 
1 wich alſo; that it had been conſiſtent 
with the plan of my praſont 07 to 
go and wander a while on the | banks 
of the Minu and the Dowra, and care- 
fully examine the euſioms and manners 
dl thoſe that drio of their fireams. But - 
what avails wiſhing, when we are not 
rich ohough to ſatisfy either gur .own 
ar onr-friends' curioſity ? However, ſiuct 
Iam about wiſhing, I will wiſh that 
ſome future traveller, paſſeſſed of lu. 
cient leiſure, wealth, | — 
; (x Ee - come 
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more ample and more eitcumſtantial ac- 


f cotnplete information of [a country; of 
which 1 the zapital has been yrt 
by beſeribel. 2141 10 76101 dag gnome 
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t E ROSIO'c came early this morn» 


ing to me, and informed me moſt 
ben of what has happened to hin 
fince we pafted at Milan, and by what 
ſucceſſion of accidents he was at: laſt 


ali. 


es his own, he related the ad- 


ago. I had indeed heard her menti 
at the Engliſh coffee · hauſe there ibu 


Rr ¾ EE ET wife, 


) ! m! yy. ß ĩð 


come 1 this 2 Europe, and gie 


count offite The literaty world wants a 


brought to Badajdz with Cardinal Acria- 


ventures of his wife, an Engliſhwoman 7 
whom he married in Liſbon ſome/years 


did: not fuſpe& that ſhe was my friend's = 
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5 who 3 — : 
She is a maſt wonderous being, itleemg- 
| She, has heen in ihe faur quarters af the 
world, And ſpraks fevaral languages; 
amongſt which that of the Indiana in. tha. 
neighbourhood of Goa, where ſhe refided 


as a maid of” hogour te the unfortunate 


vice queen marchioneſs 7. | dvora, who was 


beheaded- In "Liſbon with the düke of 
| Aveiro. She has alſo been in Japan with 


her rſt huſband; à Dutch phyſician, to 


whom ſhe was married at Batavia: and 


Heb lately, that ſhe was redeemed. | 


froni a long ſlarery, and paſſod from: 


| Meracca toi Gibraltax i in the Engliſh whip: 
that went to Barbary. to fetch many cap»: 
tives of the Britiſn nation. eee 


lan year! (if E am not 


man oß wär called ee e 
dam Meroſio had been taken thrde years: 


before in a Portugueſe veſſel by a Saleteen 
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pirate, and would probably have paſſec 


been n 3 As ſuch, the. 
was redeemed along with the crew of the 
Lire ell. Soon after the had been feld 
tes, ſhe became a great favours 


at 1 
ite with a favourite Sultana” there, "ah 
ſtayed there long enon 


ber miſtreſs made her when forced to 


part with her, will prove more than 


ſufficient to live the remainder ef their 
days in quiet. He has deſired her tb 


take the road of Italy, and meet hit 
at Gents or Milan. A narrative of her 


life would make a fine book, and if I 


ſe her any where in Italy, I wilt ſpirit 
her up to it, and offer her . Iyer 
| towards the work. 5b 
The Cardinal law „ cltiyttgty- atawn * 
. me e that! will pay him (a) 


« a) I 1 that promiſe 7 in 4 year. gs” | 
2 d a few months at Ancona with him. He died 
forn after. I left the platt, and untvetfully re- 
* as my Anconitan friends al me 
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i to learn that 
language. She has informed her huſe 
bard from Gibraltar, that the preſents A 
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2 viſit when we, come to] "be. alli on, che 


E good fide of the Alps. 1 really was 
* ſorry to leave him in a place, Which 
muſt on many accounts prove very diſ- 
4 agreeable to a man of his parts, habits, 
and ſocial, temper. 1 am afraid the 
crtoſſes he has met with! in Liſbon will 
| 8 2 impair his health. 1 took: my leave about 
one in the, afternoon of him, of my 
friend, and of Paolita's native place with 
a heart full of the moſt. ſincere ſorrow, 


and after two hours riding croſſed 2 


torrent called Guadixa. Only one cot- 


tage have I ſeen to-day in the ſpace 


of three leagues. This village of Ta- 
| Javerdla is but ſmall,” and the only thing 
pompous in it that I have obſerved, ib 
the ſhort inſcription on the gate of the 
Poſada. Meſon por las Cavalleros. It 
would be properer if it aid, por lor 


Muletterot. However, it may be conſi- 
dered 'as an enchanted caſtle built by 
Armida for Rinaldo, when compared to 


3 | * fs x 2 
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As I was loitering befote that Mee 


ſon waiting for my ſupper, a parcel of 


and other ſuch important queſtions, I 


happened to look at my watch. One 
of them on ſeeing it, aſked me what 
it was. Un relox, ſaid I, que me dize las 
horas. ** A'watch: that tells me the hour. 


Habla el relox? replied. the pert thing. 


% Does the watch ſpeak?” Look here, my 


dear, ſaid IJ. When oben points 


at this mark, it is one: when at this. 


it is #200 3, and ſo on. „ does 


the hand, ſaid the Zirl, go from one 


mark to the other, and tell you the 
hour en wank, to Know 7, The queſtion, 


— 


was ſomewhat. puzzling, as J knew. not, 


what words to uſe to ſatisfy her curi- 
oſity. To ſpare myſelf the trouble .of, 


a long explanation, which might at laſt 
prove incomprehenſible, 1 put the watch 
to her ear, and made her take notice 
Lou cannot 


of the clack within it. 


G 3 con- 


reſpectable Hidalgo upon the me 
ef my watch. Thus T'beguiled an hour, 
 inimenſely delighted with their aftoniſh- 
ment and innocent joy. Meaſure you 


1 86 I : 
| evticelvs:how! ſbe "was imuek on bear- 
Jog it. No ſarprize was ever ſo ſbrongiy 
tiurked in any face. Alb her little friends 
would have the warck clapped at their 
dars, and it was very diventing to ſee the 
effect it Produced in their httlo minds. 
Unable to contain the aſtoniſhment 
cauſed by that little noiſe, ſome of them 
ran along the ſtreet, called the infantry 
af the village, and brought it all about 


mo toe ſee and hear / rehbx deb cavalier. , 
Happy the boy y or girl that could hear 


26 wice out of my princely” Condeſcen- 
flen! Who could ever have thou 


cet 1 had wich me the ready imeans of 


makibg them all ſo happy! And ſeveral 


of the men and women who” ran at the 


efcatures* buſtle," took me er a moſt 
ere credit 


now the proportion of knowledge that 


there is — London, - Paris, or Rome, 
and 


— ä—ä—ä4ö ——— 


WH 
and the village of, Talaverola in the Spa- 
niſh Eſfremadura. ie eich d 


Res entering the Ich, and inſpecting 
its furniture, I ſaw in a corner. en alme- | 


box fixed to the wall Wd. " he 


tion upon ei eee eee 
Y : * 7 £*% 
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tu 8 en 1 
Ve Degais: a gfe An, oY aGr 
Da un ochavo- a las almas, | 
- 'T; ponlo en ofle Cajon. | oy 
Mira que la. obra. e buena. 


Del divino Conci orie, | Wk 2 0 
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5 7 admits de mano Sen 

t, Para que Aalgar de r 
of Ta alma del Putgatbria 'ba# 
al 


have reached this inn, ride 4  hatf: ßenny 7 
the ſouls, and put it in this box. Take no- 
tice that this act will prove acceptable to 
_ the heavenly conſiſtory, and it will be worth 
the hberality of any foreigner to deliver 
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another moment 1 nn theſe verſes 

into Talis n an thus: 
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w Santo. Conci Noris 4 Y at 
. Con pecunia Pocl ili. Po or L 


Per chi . in Porgatoris. : - 
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And with this I take my leave \ f the 


Hindor of the Guadixa, or the 7. algverolan 
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LOW $803; 13:3 15Divo 0 Merida; Sept. 0 
RHE Englifh*SpeQutor adviſes us 

to keep a" minute account of our 
daily doings, that by reading it a while 
after, we may ſee how our time has 

clapſed, be aſhamed of the manner in 
which we _—_ wa and Ng it cen | 


721 


"By the Rene; PETE 
Why of the many that dale heard of on 
ſo good a piece of advice, not one perhaps 
would ever take it, many reaſons may be 
given. But the beſt in my opinion is, 
that ſuch a journal would prove uniform, 
and uniformity is a moſt weariſome 
thing. Each page of it would be like 
the former, becauſe men in general do 
to-day and will do to-morrow, what they , 
did Runs and the day before. Vip 
few 


[992 1 1 
aw are . lives ſo diverſified as to afford 
quick paſſages from actions of one kind 

do actions of another; and to write and 

. to read over and over the lame ſtory, 
would only aggravate. the tediouſneſs of 

_ uniformity. 

It is however 0 . uni- 


aner, i nn Were not man 


would certainly * eg in n idleneſi 
, after having provided for the preſent. ne- 
ceſſity, and his care would ſcarcely ever 
preclude the wants, of to- morrow. Our 
averſion to uniformity makes us hate a 
Jail above all other things. becauſe life i is 
paſſed with a greater, uniformity i in a Jail 
than, any where elſe. And why de we 
All wiſn for an inceſſant increaſe of riches, 
but becauſe we know that riches a ord 
the readieſt means of varying, life ? In- 
. deed all our efforts tend. to this end, and 
I'think. that all men would, if they could, 
devote part of their life to travelling, be 


ww they e that 1 it affords a bi 
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it ſeveral tinted; am not Fw of te 
opinion. What am I doing now, but the 
fame thing over and over? I get up be- 
times in the morning from a bad couch, 
enter a chaiſe, go on- till dinner- time; 
then alight and eat; then enter the 
chaiſe again, go on till ſupper-time; 
then alight and ſup; then go to lie down 
upon another bad couch. Nor do I con- 
verſe more, or ſee more objects, than 
when I was in the immenſe metropolis of 
England, where a man may live a hun- 
dred years, and yet fee every day many 
and many things which will ove new 
to the man that has moſt ſeen. 44 
- Amongſt my expedients to dektroy 1 
much as poſſible of this unifbrmity, T 
bave betaken myſelf to that of writing a. , 
minute narrative of this journey: but 
amongſt the many inconveniencies of my 
expedient, one is, that can fearcely -— 4 
beginning my letters uniformly with 7. 
2 n To avoid ſo diſguſtful a ob 
neſs 
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„ ana deinen to ale bandeft ift a0 


put my mind to no ſmall torture every 
night, and have recourſe to various flou - 
riſhes in order to eſcape it.) both for your 
ſake and mine. Sometimes the flouriſh; 
will be gay, ſometimes will be dull, 
Dull or not, I muſt; now ſay that this 


morning I ſat out from Jalaverola at 


cight, and that I; have neither ſaid, nor 
ſeen, nor done any thing in rhis whole 


tay that could mes: me nene, 


en 0 ne ) . which ande 


ſpontaneouſly on the banks of the Guadi- 


YO Next to this ununportant informa- 


tion I muſt give you. another, quite as 
unimportant; and it is, that about noon; | 


7 we a t down, Batiſte, the Caleſſeros, and 
Fo upon the bank of the Guadiana, to eat 
4A dinner .we had brought with us, as 
| there is no kind of habitation between 


5 if Anrede and Merida, though ſix leagues 


diſtant 


"= I > t? 
"RY 2 


diſtant from each other, except one called 


Lolon, which I have already forgot whe- 
ther it is a Venta or a hamlet. 
About eight at night we entered this 
Merida by a bridge near as fine as that at 
Budajoz.' Few rivers in Europe can 


1 o 


boaſt of two. ſuch noble bridges as deco- 
rate the Guadiana. Not far from Talave - 
rdla we bought of a peaſant ſome melons, 
| which proved as good as the very beit at 
Cantalupo in. Romagna, Malamorco near 
Venice, Caravaggio in Lombardy, or 
Cambiagno i in Piedmont: and this is ano- 
ther of to-day's unimportant tranſactions. 
| Thad charged Batiſte to ſave. the ſeeds, 
which I intended to have ſowed at home, 
in order to contribute my mite towards 
the propagation of the good things of 
this world: but the hair-brained fellow | 
forgot my order and has thtown them 
away. wo! is th 

\ T have taken a tour about the ireets os 


Fn Merida. Father Mariana ſays i in his hi- 


ſtory, that Muna, a ene of Morocco, 
| akin ing 
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: of i w in — place, 


* a view of this town from a 8 
was fired with a defire of making himſelf 
mater of it, which he effected by a ſtra- 


bitants defended 


themſelves with the 


greateſt obſtinacy, knowing him to be 


old, and hoping he would ſoon die, and 


Muss tinged” his white hair to black; 
then ſent them word he would be glad to 


treat with them, and put an end to the ; 


_ ae, lie "with his de 


young, were ſo terrified thatthey adviſed 5 | 
a ſurrender; 3 07 £1166} l 
I believe Merida to have been a dts - | 


ice in n former e Were? it was called 


a ddd. Tarif 8 dts cots 
temporary, in his Arabick Hiſfory of King Rodrigo, 


tranſlated into Spaniſh by Miguel de Luna, does not ; 
mention this ſtratagem, though he takes particular 


notice'of that ſiege, and deſcribes ſeveral particula- 


: ities of it. De Luna's tranſlation was printed for 


the fourth time at Valencia i in 1646. 1 ow 25 


er this manner. As the inha- 


the fiege be raiſed of courſe, General 


md „ A&=x owes Manu} a> Med a 


1 ot the metropolis 
of ds. but time has changed it. 
Many antiquiticy are here to be ſeen, as 
this was ance a flouriſning colony. of tha 
Ramans. The Märidans ſeem to care 
but little for thoſa remains, aud are ne- 
vertheleſa proud of them. At leaſt the 
Pyſadere: ſeem d ſo to me. He is what 
they call in Spaniſh; un agradable babla- 
dor. ff A. fair-fhoten man, 4 ſpacious 
« Prater. And has told me that even 


their bridge is 4 Roman work. I have 


not time to verify his aſſartion; but in- 
dead it is a noble bridge, * n 
a al of bree- . | 2 a 


LETTER n. 


: An ad. chert and. 4 Ting curate. Boys 
and eee at my quartilles. h 

| Meaxaras, (un Miajadas) Sept. ap, 1760. 
7 EN P ſhall have told you that 
Lam im a village ſcarcely contain- 
ing) fous hundred ſouls, you wilt-preſently: 


2 Con- 


no IO Bees HIRE + oo net ue Et. A A _ ——— 


5 preffion) we croſſed early the eaſtern 
; part of Merida's ' territory, which is 
pretty fertile in ſom places, and ſtop- 


[ 96/4] 
that my letter of to- day will 


, prove quite as inſipid as that of yeſterday. 
I wiſh T could fill up my daily accounts 


that I travel on without ſtopping through 


a country very thinly peopled, and that 


lietle can be ſaid when but little is to be 


ſeen”. However this day's letter will 


prove mote entertaining than my laſt. 
This morning (I cannot avoid this ex- 


ped at a hamlet called San Pedro about 


two leagues diſtant, -and there dined, 
though it was but nine o'clock, becauſe - 
we were ſure to find no more habitations 
from thence to this Meaxaras, which is 
five long leagues diſtant from San Pedro. - 
White we were employed in taking off 

the rind of a large Merida-melon, 
9 (whoſe ſeeds. ſhall be certainly preſerved} 


a moſt ugly coach, drawn by two half- 


h * e entered the * An 
0 1 e 


old a was in it, Who is Gl 
of a regiment ef cavalry called De la 
Reyna. He was preceded by half a dozen 
of his horſemen. As ſoon as alighted he 
came into the room here I was at din- 
ner with my people; that is, Batiſte 
and the Caleſſeros. I got up, offered 
him a ſcat, and invited him to partake 
of my fare; which was not bad, as pas 
tridges and other game are very plentiful 
in theſe deſarts, and to be bought of the 
country - people or the Poſaderos almoſt 
for nothing. But the colonel was in a 
pet, thanked me coldly, turned his back, 
went to wait without for my going, that 
he might take poſſeſſion of the room, 
which is the only one in the Poſada. 
Then growing impatient, as I ſuppoſe, he 
ran to the ſtable; and that he might do | 
ſomething towards diſcharging his ill- 
humour, he ordered that my four mules h 
ſhould be inſtantly driven out of it, to 
| make room for his two jades and for the 
horſes of his cavaliers. It was lucky that 
Vor. _ 3 „ 


te ftoppid Vers} and did not handle 
think of driviog me out of the room. 
Had he thought of that, and commanded 
his warriers te inveſt it, I had certainly 
furrendered at diſcretion as well as Ba- 
tiſte, as we are quite ignorant of the art 
Pf attacking and defending places. How- 
ever his indignation was all vented againſt 
the mulbs: and here I would have yu 
take notice by the by, how ſkill preyails 
over bodily ſtrength. The four beaſts 
have certainly ten, if not twenty times, 
more ſtrength than he and any of his 
fellows put together; yet they were pre: 
ſently turned out into the yard, though the 
Culiſoros ran to tell him in a moſt ſubmiſ. 
ſive ſtrain; that they had juſt acabada lu 
revada eaten their chopp'd firau and 
that e! Cavallero (meaning me) was going 
in three minutes. In England this would 
not have happened, as the common- 
people there are more upon a par with 
colonels and generals than that of Spain. 
An Engliſh r Go, or A. Welſh Dom 
1 5 n 
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e vould upon ſuch an rain - 
have ſhown. a clenched fiſt to the peeviſh- 


vid! fellow and his ſoldiers would „ 


more have thought of touching than of 
eating the mules. But all countries 
have conſtitutione of their own; which 
are productive of thi good 
ſubject to this and that exils.--;: WO, 

My poor conductors, each of their 


limbs ſhaking with terror, came running _ 


to tell me, that they had put to; and 
begged I would inſtantly. run away from 
that formidable enemy to mules. But 1 


had ſeen from the window the whole | 


regiment. advance towards the Po/ada, 
and being willing to view it, bad them 
go ſlowly on and wait for me at ſome 
diſtance. The regiment is indeed very 


fine. Fine horſes, fine men, all well 


armed, and very well drefled. | | 


Bode” fink: eee 


looked at ſome of the officers' ladies who 
came on in chaiſes and alighted at the 


e J went to join my timid Caleſſe- 
_w_ ros, 
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ros, and, continuing our journey through 
PY _— we reached Meaxdras pretty 
late in the evening. Here 1 ſupped in 
compliance with that unavoidable uni- 
formity of which I | talked yeſterday. 


Then I went to take a walk about the 
village.” I ſpied the ruins of a caſtle, and 
thither directed my ſteps. Near thoſe 
ruins a clergyman” was fitting on a ſtone 
quite alone. I bowed, he bowed.  Criado 
dewvofted, Senor Cura: Criado de woſted, 
Cavallero, Pray, what are theſe ruins? | 
Thoſe of a Mooriſh caſtle, ſaid the cu- 
rate with an air of affability ; and without 
any further ceremony he entered upon 
the hiſtory of it, and informed me of the 
riſe and fall with as rapid a volubility of 
ſpeech as ever 1 heard, to my no ſmall 
ſatisfaction. I with I could meet often 
with ſuch men during the remainder of 
mj journey. We parted after a full hour's 
confabulation about the Mooriſh people, 


tat were once powerful i in this very Pro- 
vince off Eftreniadura Eſpanola.” Fre | 


La | 
inks that ſbme of their deſcendants /are. | 
ſtill lurking in ſeveral parts of the eoun- 
try, openly living like chriſtians, but ſe- | 
cretly practiſing ſome Mahometaniſm: — | 
Vet, faid he, their fear of being diſo _ 
90 | vered has always been ſo great, ever ſinee 0 
the edict of general expulſion in 1610, | 
that, daring not to ſpeak Arabick even 
amongſt themſelves for fear of being 
overheard, they have loſt it, and with it 
the greateſt part of their religion,” which 
will totally periſh of itſelf before it is 
long, and all of us be (a) Chriftianos Vigias, 
probably before another century is ela- 
ſed. Could I viſit the moſt unfrequented „ 
parts of Granada and Andaluſia, I would | 'q 
- enquire more about theſe Moriſcos and 
their remains. By the monuments they 
have left in all parts of this kingdom they 
ſeem to have been a brave breed of men. ö 


„ 
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(a) Orp CHRIS TIANs, 7s a title which Spaniards '3 
give themſelves, to let others know that they are not de- - 

| ſeended from Fews or Moriſcos who, when converted, | 
are called CunroTranos 8 New 1-14 
ia. 2 N 
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an anſwer, were preſently about me 
Senor, Senor, deame an quartills. tambien, 
8 give me 4 farthing 1 400. I: diſtributed 
as many as I had, and each of them 
would have had one but that their cries 


| | E 492 


a * moon ſhone bright. Lrambled 


about. the village 2 while, after having 


5 parted with the good Cunate. - In turning | 
a gorner I met with ſome men and women 


who fat on benches talking together and 


enjoying the freſhneſs of the. night, 


while ſome. children of both ſexes were 
playing in the midſt of the ſtreet. Muc> 
chachita, faid T to a ſprightly girl who 
gurteſied to me of her own. accord, will 


vou tell me my way to the Poſada of Tia 
| Morena? In this country they give the 
appellation of J (Aunt) to all old wo- 


men of low: rank. Turn that corner, 


ſaid the girl, and it is the ſecond hbuſe on 
yourleft hand. Take this for your kind- 


neſs, ſaid I, giving her a ſmall coin. 
Her play-felloms. who ſaw me reward 


3 more boys and girls from the neigh- 
| e 
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bourhood in an inſtant. Na me tambien, 


Senor, y ami; y ami. One pulled me by 


the coat, one took me by the hand or 
arm, one called me by a ſoft name, ene 


by another. Finding my coins run ſhort! 
of their numbers, I told them 1 had none 


left; but that I would find more if they 


would come with me to Tia Morena. Do- 


you think I. ſpoke to the deaf? No. 


One and all ſhewed great joy at the uns 


expected offer, and environed by them I 
went to the Tia, She had heard the 
noiſe at a diſtance, and trembled to hear 
it approach; and Batiſte, who diſtin- 


guiſhed my voice amongſt fifty, preſently 
concluded 1 had brought myſelf into 


ſome diſtreſs, and ran up ſtairs for his 


hanger, I called the Tia out with a moſt 


imperious voice, and ordered her to bring 


me inſtantly all the Nuartillos ſhe had in 
her till. Then puſhing the boys and 


girls pell-mell into the Court - yard, bid 
two tall fellows to ſhut the gate and 
lente only. the wicket open for my little 

* S -- * vis 


( 14] 
a ſtrict charge not to let any in of thoſe | 
I-ſhould ſend out. The boys n girls 
prefs'd all upon me for: a Quartillo, and 
each would be firſt to receive it. Ho]. 
ever, beckoning to one of them, Who 
art thou? ſaid I in a thundering tone of 
voice. Yo ſoy. Plielipito, Senor. Well: 
Phelipito, ſalta y grita, Biva el Rey. 
% Fump and cry, Long live t e King. 
Little Philip jump'd and cried, had the 
Luartillo, and was turned out at the 
wicket. Who art thou? Say Terefita, 
foy Mafia," foy Pepito, fag Antonieto, ſoy 
this and//oy that. //oy means I am) Salta 
„ grita. They all told their names one 
after the other, all gave a jump, all cried 
| Biva el Rey, and all were ſucceſſively 
turned out with a QWartillo a- piece, eſpe- 
cially the boys; becauſe as to the girls, 
and the taller ones moſt. particularly, I 
haye ſome notion that they had more than 
one. Alas! It is impoſſible to keep one's 
Integrity, when mon tempt 3: wa to 
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A 
be perfectly impartial is no innate quality 
in man when they are in his way 
Be this as it will, ever ſince Meaxaras 
was ſo named by the Moors in Aldera- 
men's days, never have its inhabitants had 
ſo joyful a night as this. Great was the 
tumult, and many were the ears both f 
boys and girls that I pulled, as the little 
rogues creeping between the legs of the 
men that guarded the wicket, came back 
again for another jump, another Biva, 
another Quartillb. I caught ſeveral of 
them that were thus ſtealing in, and they 
pretended they were but juſt come and 
had not had their due: but it was not 
difficult to find inſtantly out thoſe who 
told a lye, becauſe aſking abru ptly their 
names, thoſe who had already given 
theirs, could not immediately offer ano- 
ther; and I caught their ears as they he · 
fitated, and pull d, and made them ſqueak 
ike pigs. It is true that out of tender- 
neſs to the girls I did not hurt them 
much, and even ran a Quartillo into their 
wes CE hands 
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een bie T held Gene ear; but 

the wicked little wenches cried as loud as 

if I had flead them, and: thus concealed 
to he boys the diſtinction they received. 
Upon my credit, you would have been 
aſtoniſhed at their ſagacity, and how rea- 
dily they caught my meaning. Some of 
them would even ſqueeze the hand of 
the donor, and look up to him with a 
ſweet {mile without cealing their mock. 
ſcreams. Muſt I tell you all? One of 
_ had more than ten Quartillas at 
once; and why? Becauſe her name was 
Paolits. That name was too powerful 
for my impartiality. 4457435 Lhe 
The Qgartillo's being at laſt all geber 
I diſmiſſed them with a ſhort exhorta- 
tion to be all good boys and good girls, 
and the feaſt ended with a naive 
ſhout to the Cavallero. All went away 
much more pleaſed with the manner of 
the thing than with the thing itſelf, and 
1 as uſual got to my pen and ink. 
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„ biſh girl. 
” Truxilto, Sept. be 1760. 


: theſe provinces of the public 


roads, would have put my neck in dan- 
ger, had I. not alighted often during 


the fix leagues from Meaxaras to this 


town. Vet they might be mended and 
repderey durable at no great expence 


in my opinion, as the ground is every 


where dry and firm., This Truxillo (in 


antient times Turris Juli) has 'a very 
fine aſpect from a diſtance, as it ſtands 
on a high ground : but when you are in 
it, you find it a very difagreeable town. 


The ftreets are ill paved with broken 


flints, the houſes irregularly built, n 
very low. 
A bow-ſhot from the gate at which 


I entered, there are many heaps” of 


ſtones 


H E, little cart that is taken in | 


L . 
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KAones ill. eh together with mor- 
tar, diſorderly ſcattered on each fide of 
the great road. On each heap. a wooden 
croſs has been erected... 1 ſuppoſe + the 
Truxillians have more devotion. to the 


croſs than their neighbours, ſince. they 
have more than thirty. ſuch croſſes before 


that Sate. Few of their houſes have 


glaſs in their windows, but ſhutters 


L only, after the manner of the ee 


gueſe country-tow unis. 1 Wil rl 
Over the gate oppoſite | to- chat at 
which we entered, 1 ſpent half an hour, 


| endeavouring to decypher : an inſcription 
dver an arch, though to no | purpoſe. 


Both. the inſcription and the arch are 
modern. The abbreviatures of the in- 
ſeription are in a very odd taſte. Per- 


haps its author thought he "imitated 


thoſe of the ancient Romans; but be- 
tween the antient Romans and the mo- 
dern Truxilians, there is ſcareely ſo 
much difference, as between their ways 
of compoſing inſcriptions. Suppoſe one 
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of thall leärmeck Wants to expreſs Ch. 


mo ting of" Sardinia, he firft writes 
E e diphthong R of a prop 


nounce) is a tolerable good inn, and 
Tia Morena a very cor 


it ſeems that it is the general cuſtom 


of Spain to furniſh* you with nothing 
at ſuch places but lodging and light, 
together with the uſe of the fire - place N 
to dreſs your victuals, which will be 
dreſs'd by the people of the houſe if you 
have noiſervant'to'do'it. This Poſadera, 


»& 
4 


"2 7. who 


tionable 
4 then in the bunch of the diph- 
thong he writes a ſmall & and a fmall 2, 
and thus his meaning 3 is clearly expreſſed | 
in his opinion. See what labours are 
here 1 ts future Gravius's' and 7 
| Gronovius's!' eh * 
1 forgot to teh 760 that the e Told 
at Meaxaras (or Miajadas, as n pro- $ 


dial and ſerviceable 
woman. This Poſada of Truxillo is ſtill 
better than that of Meaxaras : but at both 
you muſt ſend for whatever you want 
to the ſhops in the neighbourhood?” and 
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: whois 4 young. and. handſome wortan, 
is actually diſſolving in tears ; and ſhe has 
reaſon enough for grieving, as the, ſmall 


pox has killed both her children this 


very morning. When ſhe was told of 
it, ſhe fell. into a ſwoon, from which 
they could hardly recover her i in an hour. 
Then ſhe ſat a long while, penſive and 
Auiet; then ſtorm d; then ſwoon d;; the n 


was penſwe and quiet again. She has 


beep. ſtorming in y hearing this half 
hour, and has really awakened my whole 


commilſeration. | Never have I ſeen grief 
ſo franticklyl expreſſed, nor heard ſuch 


4 piercing words. The Spaniards have the 


reputation of being endowed with the 


greateſt ſenſibility of heart; and I think 
this character of theirs ſtrongly expreſſed 

in their faces, univerſally full of meaning 
both in men and women. Poor Poſa- 
dera! I wiſh her children had been i in- 


oculated like many in England. But in 
this part of the world, far from being 


ee. inoculation has nyt Net been 
men- 


1 
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, 233 le is aſtoniſhing” newer 
is the progreſs of any new practice, be 
it ever ſo uſeful! I have heard when 


1 Was in England, that our countrymen 
begin to adopt inoculation, and am glad 


of it. This is almoſt the only rational 

thing, of which the Italians have not 
ſet the example to the other nations f 
Europe. Had it been knewn by them 


in the golden Mediceun days, it had pro- 


2 dern practiſed by this time all over 
be overwhelmed by that tempeſt of grief 
that is now tha | 
Having nothing to add of Traxillo, I 

may as well, for the ſake of filling a 
-page, tell you a pretty thing that a young | 
woman of my acquaintance did in Lon- 
don. She was very handſome, but very 
poor, and obliged to work hard at her 
needle for her bread, A gentleman in 

-good circumſtances flattered her with 

hopes of marriage; but, as I had rea- 


this poor woman would not 


ng her whole ſoul. 


2 [it 115 1 . | 
don te thinks; with a view. to have er : 
on worſe. term. 
After many tore courtſhip 25 N | 
one day. to tell. her, that he was going 
in the; country for a While, and repeated 
his promiſes with the greateſt warmth. 

u marry me before ou 
8⁰˙⁷ ſaid the i ingenuous girl. Vou have 
peen promiſing and promiſing every day, 
and I. don x ſee, why eee og 
being your own maſter. 
My artful {park Was: ha, ſar- 
priced. at this plain ſpeech, e he 
thought maidenly modeſty would, never 

4 ermit her to utter, for ſhe. v was cer- | 
tainly a modeſt young woman. But find- 
ing -himſelf, thus puſhed. home, to put 
It ſtill off with decency, he told her 

that he would not have protracted this 
-buſineſs ſo long, but for a reaſon that 
he had never dared to tell her. And 

' what is that reaſon? ſaid ſhe i in an alarm. 

| ** my dear, you have not yet had the 

WT: "x * 
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nah- por) and mould you have it af. 
ter marriage and your beauty be deſtreyed 


by it, I um but l man hke another; 
and ſhould probably repeht, as ybu know 


that beauty is what chiefly induces men 
to love women, and all other good qua- 


lities go for nothing without it. Well, 


cid me, your keafons are juſt. Gd into 
the country; come to ſee me when you 


come back,, and we wil talk of mar- 


riage o Mord, until I haye had the Mull 
pox, that W may Ace. "OO e 


will produte. 


bi bet, 4 19 
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Ile was no ſooner gone * de had 
herſelf inoculated. | In a few weeks the | 
was quite well, nor was her pretty face | 
at all impaired. The lover came back, 
and was quite ſubdued by this coura» | 
geous proof of her affection. He mar- 


ried her without delay, and very happy 


he is now in his worthy wife. Our 


Italian girls may love 20h more ardour 


_ than the Britiſh, but do you know any 


Vor. II. — . who 


7 


h [ 234: J. | 
ho could love / well as my Engliſm 
: 11 nd? Let the -Engliſh - alone for na- 
| tural good Maſacrombatoteeryout Dog Ki 

in-favour A Fe ori EN go? 
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+ HOY e e | Zarayzcjo, Sept. BY 1760. 
TT 7 Beſt Frugitl at ten this morn- 
ing, and during three leagues | 


| the road was very well. But as we ap- { 
i | proached La Sierra de Mirabete, which f 
is a long chain of mountains, I was 1 
5 obliged to alight and walk the other two : 
leagues' to this Zarayzejo. We mounted 9 
I ſome hillocks; then deſcended ; then b 
1 | paſſed a torrent over a bridge; then 1 
1 mounted again. As we went down to 8 
ite torrent, we were 'obliged to ſupport ©: 
-__ the'chaiſes, which was not done 'with- | 8⁰ 
cout a great deal of Fatigue. On the op- Of 

Ponce 9 riſe the e was Kill 
"ps FT bo "os, 
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gracter, and, what was . proved 
vain. The road on the declivity x was ſo 

broken and ſo narrow, that one of the 
wheels could not find room enough, and : 
down went the chaiſe, the mules, and 
Yago.z and down would have been drag- | 

ged.] Dom Manuelo, Batiſte, and his maſ- 
ter, had we not let g0 the ropes with 
. which. we ſupported the chaiſe, mak 
8. the greateſt « efforts to keep it upright. 
I really thought that the hardneſs of 
the ſtones. would have. proved fatal to 
poor 2 ago 3. yet he got. but two or three 
ſmall  contuſions, though he fell from 
2 very ſteep height, and rolled down i it the 
1 length of twenty feet at leaſt. The chaiſe 
: had part of its tackle broke, but was 
ſoon mended with ropes, and the mules. 
got off quite unhurt. With the aſſiſtance 
of the other two that had happily drag 
ged the other up the ſteep, we got mine 


out of that bottom, all of us putting 2 
1 2 „ band 


are bad becauſe few people travel. 


ES 
hand to the work, and not without dan- 
ger of falling ourſelves among the  crigys 


| of the declivity. EY 


_ Sabjet to meh ateldents are tlibfe 
who go in chaiſes about theſe deſolate 
regions, where few people travel becatife 
the roads are bad, and where the roads 


.\ 


Half an hour after having mounted 
this difficult Cugſta, 1 came ſtill a- foot 


to Zarayzejo, quite ſpent with fatigue and 
with walking in the rage of the fin 
that reverberated from the continued 
rocks. The man of the Poſada told me 
on my arrival, that this is a ſmall and 
wretched village, where nothing is to 


| be ſeen that deſerves notice; therefore 
1 threw myſelf on a bed and ſlept till 
it was quite dark. I forgot to tell you, 


that yeſterday we dined at Puerto Santa 
Cruz, another wretched village, which 


lies at the foot of a high and naked 
hill: but to-day s dinner was eaten on 


bi at 
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that er 257 declvity, ſitting on its ſtones | 
after having got the chaiſe off. We 


drank our wine four à tour out of a ſæin- 
bag, which is called Borracho and Bora, 


both by the Portugueſe and the Spaniards. 
| Our's holds about five gallons, and we fill 


it wherever we find the liquor good. 
Y eſterday at Santa Cruz we cooled the 
bag. in a ſtream, leaving it there a full 


; hour : but to-day were forced to drink 


warm, which Was uncomfortable 2 


on ſo hot a day. How great is the dif- 
ference between travelling through hs 
and England! 
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Almaraz, Sept. 29, 3760, 


to riſe early, and not do as 1 have 


E "this morning. 1 could travel but 


four leagues to-day. It is true they have 


been bad enough to ſtand in Read of 
eight. The two firſt we went on mount- 


ing, the other two deſcending : but both 


the riſe and the fall were fo ſteep and 
ſtony, that I was obliged to walk little 


leſs than the whole way, and through 
ſuch by-paths, as proved longer than the 


main road. At two in the afternoon we 


reached a village called. las Caſas del Pu- 
erto, where with a few guartillos 1 pro- 


cured myſelf the company of ſome boys 
: and 


T 1 E who goes A long 3 Journey ought 
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and girls, who came 'to ow me he 
way croſs a thick foreſt, dancing and - 
capering before me for more than a 
league. This was a pleaſant diverſion 
which rendered my walk leſs diſagree- 
able: yet it was nothing at all when 
comp ared to the mirth at Meaxaras. = 

We have now gone three days over 
mountains very high, and part of them 
very woody. The weather was this morn- 
ing f ſomewhat rainy. Had it been fine 
I would have clambered up a craggy 
hill and viſited the Caftills of Mirabere, 
which ſtands on the moſt elevated ſum- 

mit in this province. That caſtle is a 
league diftant from Zayrazejo, and was 
a work of the Mori cos. They had given 
Arabic names to almoſt all th towns, vil - 
lages, mountains, vallies, and rivers of 
this diſtrict, which they poſſeſſed for many 
centuries, and many of thoſe names are | 
ſtill preſerved. I wiſh I knew Arabick, 
that 1 might trace their meaning and ori- 
. ginal: 
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- Innumerable are the objects of curioſity 
up and down this large kingdom that 
deſerve to be ſeen, examined, and de- 
Acribed. Italy, France, and England 

may juſtly be conſidered as countries the 
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9 Zinal: 4 but chere! is never an end of 11 


wiſhes. a 
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That caſtle of Hirghete by OY the | 
whale Sierra has taken its denqmination, 
is now. entirely uninhabited, though not 
inticely, ruined, . A ſhepherd told e, 


Vs 


that bo hay, mucho que ver (much get. is 


40 be feen 12 particularly ſome moſaick 
ſtones and walls encruſted with parti- 
coloured pieces of marble. Indeed, if I 


i could afford tho expence, I would: run 
over all Spain, in ſpight of its bad ace 
commodations, and viſit moſt partieu- 


larly the tops. of ite numerous manu 
tains, on which the Mor/ces chiefly de» 


lighted to build. The ſatisfaction that 


would be the conſequence of my diſco· 


vories and remarks, would amply re- 


pay me the fatigue of ſuch à ramble. 


moſt 


„ 1] 
moſt fertile of authors that aver exiſted ; 
yet it is aſtoniſhing. how little is to be 
found i in their languages about the ſtate 


of Spain, either before or after the Me- 


riſcus quitted it. Of that nation which 


poſſeſſed the greateſt part of it for (eve- 


ral centuries, and were in it from 713 
to 1619, we ſcarcely know any thing 
with regard to their domeſtick way of 


living, their laws, arts, ſeiences, trade, 


manufactures, and agriculture. Vet about 
2 million of them. Kill exiſted not ſo much 


as rw centuries ago, according to ſome 
authors. Mariana, in the ſupplement to 


his own hiſtory, does but ſay in general 


terms, that the number of thoſe who 


were driven out of Spain was incredible. 
'That incredible number, or that mil- 


lion, was expelled. this kingdom i in 1610 
by a formidable edict of Philip III. In 


this age which abounds in mighty pbi- 
loſophers infinitely more than any ever 


did, it has been, and is ſtill, a faſhion : 
to ame the Spaniards of that age 


for 


— 


4 
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For having been Sell of fuch 3 politicat 


error as to deprive their kingdom ; at one 
blow of that vaſt number of inhabitants. 
Monfieur de Voltaire and the whole tribe 
of his admirers, have very gravely « deſ- 


canted on this ſubject, and endeavoured 


to make the people conſider that ex- 


purfion, as. no leſs inhuman than im- 


political. What? fay theſe wife heads: 


| Deprive a million of people of their na- 


tive homes, and drive them away, men, 


women, and children? F olly never to 


be retrieved, and cruelty never to. be pa- 


_ but by St. Bartholomew's | maſ- 


on ek exclamations appear ſo plauſible, 
that I am almoſt afraid to offer a word of 


apology for Philip III. though I enter- 


tain ſome ſuſpicion that the parade of 


humanity made by our modiſh wits, has 


ſome tendency towards forwarding i irre- 


ligion and countenancing rebellion. Let 
us however recollect, with regard to 


that famous | edict, that all the Spaniſh 
8 re- 
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reprobates of thoſe times, their rebels, 
traytors, and rogues of all denominations, 
uſed to take refuge and find concealment, 
if not protection, amongſt the Moriſcus; 
and that thoſe Mahometans, though long 
ſubdued, {til} looked upon themſelves as 

lawful maſters of the whole country, and 
would in conſequence of that perſuaſion, 
co-operate openly or ſecretly with the 
French, the Engliſh, the Africans, and 
with every enemy to Spain: and thus 

keep it in inceſſant diſquiet, ſuſpicion, 
and alarm. Conſidering only this with 
impartiality, can we really blame that 

edict, which only drove them to their 

original country? Nay more, can we 
forbear to praiſe the Spaniards for their 
great moderation in only Co the 


| Moriſcos. 

| 11 is true that by acting as they did, | 

the Spaniards deprived themſelves” of a 

vaſt number of artiſts, huſbandmen, and 

ſoldiers. But ſtill they ated as the go- 

vernor of a citadel] would do, who be- 
Fn lieved | 


PEA TH 
- lieved a part of his garriſon reſolved to. 
revolt and fide with his beſiegets the ma- 
ment they ſhould come te a general aſ- 
fault. I muſt, ſays the governor, citber 
drive theſe traytors out of theſe walls, or 
put them all ta death, or - periſh myſelf, 
If I put them to death, the world will 
tax me with cruelty; and if I drive them 
out» they will augment the army with⸗ 
out. Brother-ſoldiers, what muſt I do? 
Let us not embrue our hands in ſo much 
| blood hut they are traytors, and we 
muſt get rid of them, They will go 
and encreaſe the army of our enemies and 
leave our garriſon incomplete; but thoſe 
that remain will act with unanimity: 
We ſhall then have only our enemies to 
fear: we loſe numbers, Huy. we get 
ſtren gth. 5 
Ik᷑uis in all probability was the reaſon- 
ing of Philip and his council when the | 
expulſion of the Moriſcos was reſalyed 
upon. One of two great evils was to be 
ſuffered, and the leaſt was chaſen. Why 
90 1 they 
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they are to be called batbaroue tor it, is 
beyond my ebmprehenſion. 1 
Ge the many writets who have wo 
mention of the Mor ſebt, none ever gave 
me any latisfaction, except Navagero; and 
yet he ſpoke but very little of them in 
thoſe letters which he wrote to our great 
Collector of Travels Grambattiſta Raniufi, 
when he went ambaſſador from the Ve- ; 


netians to the Emperor Charles V. F rom 


| thoſe letters, compoſed by Navagero out 
of his own journal, we collect that the 


Mori Iſcos Ih their dreſs, cuſtoms and man- 


ners, as well as in their language, were 


much different from any of the European 


nations; worthy therefore to have been 
examined by an European philoſopher 


with; a much greater attention than Nava- 
gero ſeems to have had. Their arts and 
ſciences were neither few nor contempti- 
ble. The learned have. often in their 


mouths the names of ſome of their hi- 


ſtorians and * but indeed their 


names 


| 
| 
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names only. Tradition informs che . 
niards, that the Mori iſcos had likewiſe a 
| great many poets. But their productions 
are now loſt to Europe, and we know 


not whether Africa has preſerved them. 


Their knowledge of agriculture is al- 


lowed on all hands, and the remains of | 


their buildings, eſpecially thoſe at Gra- 
nada, deſcribed by. Navagero : and others, 
bear witneſs to their ſkill in architecture. 
But European incuriouſneſs has ſuffered 
their excellencies to fink into oblivion. | 
We are at preſent perfectly ignorant of 


LE the Arabick dialect which they. ſpoke ; ; 


ignorant of their ſciences, arts, and cha- 
racteriſtical peculiarities. Vet an atten- 
tire and curious traveller might ſtill 
glean about this country ſufficient mate- 


rials for an intereſting account of that 


people, by deſcribing with exactneſs 


thoſe x ruins of their former habitations 
that ſtill exiſt, by ſearching for tradition 


in n the old ſongs, romances, an e 
both p 
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both Spaniſh and Arabick, that have ſtill 


a run amongſt this people, or lie cancealed 
in their libraries, and forming deductions 
of what was once from what is ſtill left, : 
If à King of Spain knew well-what 
2 he has, he would in my opinion 


be one of the moſt: powerful monarchs of 


the world. Let canals be cut through | 
the provinces that they may be eaſily irri- 


gated, which may be done in a few years 


by an abſolute and rich King, as the 
Kings of Spain are, and will long be. Let 
ſtrict cconomy be eſtabliſhed, and agri- 

culture encouraged with liberality and 
the natural fecundity of the Spaniſh- 


ground will feed many more millions : 


than it now contains. This is the uni- 


form cry of all the judicious Spaniards 


with whom 1 have converſed before 1 
came to viſit theſe regions; and I think 
them right ſince I have ſeen Eftremadura. 


I have obſerved amongſt other things, 
that the higher parts of this province na- 
turally Pravuce eee, whoſe acorns 
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or rather our cheſnuts. But nothing is 


— 


alone would be able to furniſh half Eu- 


ng tops. with good hams, 20 numberle 


ſwine might be fed here at almoſt no ex» 
penes, as I am told it is done a little fur · 


ther towards Madeid; and tlie ſwine that 


feed upon the acorns of the gfeen-oak, 


are you cannot think how good. But 
neither that, nor any other kind of culti» 


| vation is much thought on in theſe patts, 
and both mountains and vallies are miſo · 


rably neglected; therefore tlie ptovines 


has a great ſbarcity of inhabitants, and 


fices chem to keep foul and body together, 
becauſe they are doubtleſs the moſt tem- 


petate people upon the face of the globe. 
—_ are they ambition: of dreſs, for not 


2 SE * 


tholo cker. If they - were cultivated 
vherever they would grow,  Efremadura 


few ot none of them opulent. They eat 
little, ate covered with rags, and lodge 
meanly. It is true that a very little fufs 


wp} 
even cheir . have good coats on thett 
backs. Then they are ſo indurated by 
their hard manner of living, that they 
can lie on their naked floors in winter, 
and even in the open air in ſummer with- 


out inconvenience. They certainly en. 


joy a kind of happineſs by living in this 
careleſs manner, ſatisfied with the pre- 


ſent for want of knowing better, and per 


fectly unmindfal of the future; and that 


they are not very unhappy, their chearful 
looks, as well as their general healthis 


neſs, ſufficiently teſtify. - - But it is not 


the intereft of their King that they 
ſhould lead a life of indolence, however 


happy they may be; nor is it; I think; 
their own to baſk through life in fordid 


and hungry negligence, when they 
might have plenty, and perhaps elegance, 
with care ſnort of anxieties, and labour 
mort of fatigue. „ N 
The Eſtremaduran mountains contain 
likewiſe very fine marbles of different 
- but, fince the Moriſcos were driven 
. „ff 
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out, perhaps not a ſingle edifice of mar» 
ble has ever been raiſed throughout this 

| province. It is apparent that the Mo- 

riſcos were infinitely more laborious and 
induſtrious. than -their ſucceſſors, if we 

. credit the innumerable remains of caſtles 
and towers which they have left all about 

| theſe cliffs and rocks. The caſtle. of 
Mirabete already mentioned, was not only 
"A large building, but was ſurrounded with 
a large garden. the walls of which are 
yet ſtanding in a good meaſure; and 
| thoſe who made it, muſt: certainly have 
| had ſome. ſtream to water it upon the 

A elevation on which it was. But the Span- 

5 iards, who during their wars with the 

Moriſeos, were a valiant race of men, 

; grew idle as ſoon as they got rid of them, 

and degenerated into an inactivity not to 

be well conchived but by rambling over 
| Eftremadura, and comparing its preſent 
with its former ſtate. Thus did the 

Romans after ther, had annihilated car- 

r. * dwindled away, propor- 

| * 
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elindbly's as fall as the Spaniards after the 
full recovery and peaceable poſſeſſion of 
their ancient kingdom. Thus Have other 
nations ſunl from their grandeur as ſoon 
as their enemies and rivals were bereft of 
the power of hurting. That virtue may 
preſerve itſelf alive and bright, obſtacles' 
and contention are neceſſary; otherwiſe 
it will grow ruſty and periſn. Thus will 
the. Engliſh do, the braveſt nation of the 
pfteſent world. Let them be once poſ- 
ſeſſed of the whole circuit of commerce} 
at which they have long aimed, and 
which they are in a fair way of obtaining. 
The firſt conſequence of that wiſh d-for 
. poſſeſſion will be immenſe riches, the 


ſecond emaſculation, and the third fo © 


many vices and follies, as will totally 
annihilate their induſtry as well as their 
bravery; and ſome poor deſperate nation 
will at laſt do to them what they are ac- 
tually doing to others. But let us not 
loſe ourſelves in this 7" of "teleſcopic 
ny 2 S0y. © 5 
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„ Þ; 
As ſoon as you reach any habitation ia 
this fremadura, ſome male 2 2 
beggar comes about you, up an 
alms-box, and craves with wok earneſt · 
neſs for a Lemoſaita por las almas, « # 
it ſmall. alms for the fouls in purgatory.” 
The number of thoſe who have no other 
trade but that of pedir por Dios, is indeed 
too large in this region, as they think it 
vety meritorious beſides that they find it 
convenient. Yet, inſtead of begging for 
God's ſake, - or. for the fouls, and inſtead 
of tormenting the living for the relief of 
the dead: they would do much better ts 
give themſelves other concerns. Beſides 
the oaks/on their mountains, they have 
other trees ' in their vallies that would 
eaſily furniſh them with effectual. means to 
Are better than caſual alms. But things 
have now been brought to ſuch a paſs in 
their province, that if they ſhould be- 
come willing to apply to culture, it 
woulid ſcarcely: be in their power ſo to 
Work, — the eee would 
. 5 provide 


N 
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provide them both with R and : 
with inſtructors. 
About half a league page Coſes as i 
Puerto, the Tagus is croſſed again over a 
bridge oompoſed of two wide arches, 
which, they ſay, was a work of the Ro- 
mans. There the waters of that river 
are of a brick colour, but ſo deep, that 
they might poſſibly be made navigable: 
and ſo might thoſe of the Guadiana down 
from Merida to the ſea. But not a boat, 
great or ſmall, have I ſeen on thoſe two 
ſtreams in Spaniſh Eftremadura, nor any 
kind of dike, dam, nor other i invention to 
ſubſtract any part of thoſe ſtreams, and 
turn it from its natural channel for the 

| papal of agriculture. 
: | Roſemary, lavender, fage, thyme; Bd 
other ſweet-ſmelling plants, grow plen- 
_ tifully about. the wildeſt parts of theſe 


mountains and vallies, and make journey» 


ing on foot very pleaſant with their 


 fragrancy, .. 1 haye ſeen yeſterday. and 


to 0 ſome ſmall herds of goats and 
| K z | | 3 | 


at . 
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D and am ſatisfied that larger 88 
be had, would theſe 1 be at the f 
troublo. 

This village of * is as poor as 
las of Zarayzejo, and has nothing re- 
markable but the romantical 5 of its ſi- 
tuation. The fight from the Poſade's 
windows runs over a tract of rocky coun- 
try not totally deprived of trees. Scarce 
any wheat-land is to be ſeen from Trux- 
tho, and I _ T Tons Merida to 1 
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: Plat a again. Holy frier * pretty 

| 1 7 Chewing f acorns. An odd or- 

n. Widows lighting candles. wa 
* . ww 7 have nothing 4 


Naval Moril, Sept. 1; 1760. 


ri is eleven in the morning, and I am 
only two leagues from Almardz, be- 
"cauſe I cannot reſolve upon riſin 8 betimes. 
=; * 1 as If the idleneſs of this  counffy 
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was catching. While the mules are eat · 
in g their chopped ſtraw, I _ as well 


be at my quill. — 5 8 $08. - 


I am at laſt out of the mountains, 5 
to-day's journey has been and will be 
performed on flat-ground. At the dif- 
tance of a league from Almardz I went 
along ſome wide vineyards that belong to 
a convent of Dominican Friars. How. 
beautiful the grapes that hung all about! 

Adjoining to thoſe vineyards there are: 
houſes where thoſe grapes are collected, 
and the wine made. That wine I had 
heard much commended by my Calefſeros,. 
and I muſt tell you by the by, that the 
two fellows love to drink rather in the 
German than in the Spaniſn way. As 
our Borracho: was near empty, I alighted 
at thoſe houſes to fill it. I mean, that I 
alighted at an inn, and was ſurprized to 
ſind, not that it belongs to thoſe friars, 
but that they themſelves have the ſu per- 

intendance of it. Three or four of them, 
middle-aged and. grave perionageys: were: 
17 K * | | in 


5 

| in that inn, chatting with the ſervant». 
maids, amongſt whom I qpuld not help 
to take notice of one very lively and 
ſmart, her head high, her neck of ſnow, 
beſides an eye ſo full of luſtrel None of 
Calypfe' s nymphs would any poet dare to 
compare to ſuch a Senora. She is niece 
(one of the friars told it me) to an old 
woman there, ho is as lean as a gothic 
pillar; but it is the niece and not the 
aunt that plays the landlady and receives 
the cuſtomers money. I never would 
marry that I might turn friar. and never 
turn'd friar that I might marry whenever 
F ſhould lift; but there I Was near loking 
my liberty one way or the other.. 
Jeſting apart: A man ought not ta be 
haſty in thinking ill of his neighbours; 
but my neighbours ought alſo to take 
ſome care not to give a man any motive 
for thinking in. If I had ſeen friars in 
Italy ſaperintending an inn of their own, 
with handſome: wenches in it by way of 
ee 1 queſtion Whether I gs. 
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ever have had the good opinion I * 
their exactneſs i in the obſervance of their 
vows. - Whatever coat we may wear, 
we are all fragile, and much holineſs: 
15 required to reſiſt near temptations. 
The dame that reſembles a gothic pil- 
lar; aſked me if it was true that the Pope. 
has excommunicated the Portugueſe and 
prohibited them to tell their beads. . She 
has heard, it ſeems, of the preſent ſquab- 
bles between-the courts of Rome and Lig 
bon; and 1. ſuppoſe that beſides the an- 
- tipathy which animates the Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe vulgar againſt each.other, her 
pod landlords the friars fide with his ho- 
lineſs, when they diſcourſe over ſuch. 
matters at their inn. This in all proba- 
bility: put her upon aſking me thoſe ri⸗ꝰ 
diculous queſtions. J anſwered them i in 
the negative, got again into my chaiſe, 
_ Croſſed. a large foreſt of green oaks; and; 
bit their acorns. to-beguile the way. Ins 
deed; ep taſte very much like, cheſnuts. | 
Thate i re ane uch in aur weten packs i 


There they were ſinging a great maſs 
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of Italy, and I never heard of any in the 
euaſtern, which I have not yet viſited. On 

a pinch I think _ ul do for 0 
both raw and roaſted. dee ee 
At Navdl Mord we at ighted to bean 
and, while the caleſſeros were eating, I 


went to ſee a church juſt by the Poſada: 


at the ſound of an organ, of which the 


tubes, inſtead! of pointing ſtraight up- a 5 


wards, as in all organs 1 ever ſaw, lie 


3 rectined outwards and hang down to- 
1 8 wards the people below, preſenting their 
extremities in the form of trum pets' ends. 


A friar was playing on that odd organ. 
— aſtoniſhing maſtery. I wondered 
d fee. many women in the church who. 


| bat about on their heels, wholely hidden 
| by their black mantles, and with many 


ſmall wax candles lighted beſore them. 
Faſked the meaning of thoſe lights, and 

was anſwered that the women who had 
them before, were widows who lighted | 


them in order to eaſe the fouls of their. | 


by U 1 and 


dead "huſbands. 1 don't know whetlier 
the number of their reſpective candles 
implied the number of their reſpective 
huſbands. Some had bur one, ſome 
two or three, ſome ſo far as ſeven. Per- 
haps they only indicate their greater or 
leſs degrees of devotion or affection. 0 

Nocturnal Pos Tsckir r from the Calza= 
da de Oropeza. Coming out of Navdl 
| Mordl, we entered another foreſt quite 
as fine as that of Ardenna, ſo celebrated 
in our romances, in which knight-er- 
rants uſed formerly to go in ſearch of 
adventures, After a good league it opens 
ed into a vaſt plain limited on botli 
fides by high mountains, the tops of 


which, eſpecially thoſe on my left, were 2 8 - OL 
covered with ſnow, in defiance of the 5 


| ſun that ſhines again very hot. I had not 
been ſenſible of its force theſe three days 
paſt, becauſe the morning rains arid the 
evening miſts blunted the ſharpneſs of 
its beams. But to-day I have felt its 
fury again, as much as when I was on 
OY the 
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the other fide of the Eftremaduran hills; 


It has made me fo tawney fince I firſt. 


ſa the mouth of the Tagus, that, if it 
continues to roaſt me a fortnight longer, 
Jou will on my reaching home miſtake 
me for the black king in Metaſtafio's 


Dido; or at leaſt for an outgrown Savoy- 
ard - boy of thoſe who roll down Mount- 
Cenis and Maunt-Geneure every year about 
October, and go to play the Chimney- 


ſweepers about Piedmont and. Lombardy, 


This Calzada is the beſt village I haye ; 


28 yet ſeen. fince 1 left Liſbon ; and my 


preſent Poſadera, though a young, wo- 
man, is not ſo ſhy as all the young wo- 
men I haye met with on this road. She 


loves to talk and aſk; queſtions, and we 


prated together for above an hour. 
Amongſt other things ſhe has aſſured 


me, that the women of this place are 


the moſt, modeſt i in all Spain. She pities 


me for goiog to Madrid, where Las Au- 


geres Jon may atrevidas, Women are very 
aner, fax. er huſband has told her, 


who 
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who was there but laſt month for a whats 
week. To calm her kind uneaſineſs with 
regard to my journey there, I have giren 
her my word, that, if ever I marry in 
Spain, I will poſitively come to the Cal- . 
zada for a wife, and beg of her to help 


me to the beſt, which ſhe has cordially 


promiſed to do, and wiſhes it my be 
ſoon. Heat 

May be you xt find fault with my 
telling this and other petty tranſactions 
of mine. But confider that I cannot 
every moment have an earthquake ready 
at Hand, nor pompous patriarchs at every 
ſtep; nor kings playing the maſons, nor 
loads of Jeſuits ſhipp'd off for Civita 


vetchia. Such grand topics do not 'o0- 
cur every day, and of ſomething T muſt 


fill my letters, or break the plan of my 


Journal. Thus L vrite about literature 


when I am Juft come out of a library; 


and ſeribble about my landlady when at 


an inn. A man who is giving a full a- 
count of his travels I hope you. con- 
HIRED ider 
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fider-as an hiſtorian ; and you know tir 
Hiftorſans, like death, muſt knock h 
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| "ROM. the. Colada. to. this town. 
J. the country is greatly, better than 
that, which I had left behind me; nor do 
| theſe look ſo. wretchedly. 


thoſe who, inhablt the hills of E, 


| rena 
dura. Many herds of ſwine are to be 
ſeen all along the way ! have gone to- 

ag eſpecially; in a vaſt Ran that hou 
the (2B e ate ng coun- 
try at a diſtance appeared like a black 
carpet for a very... conſiderable ſpace., 
Thouſands of thoſe; animals (all very 


| black)... are ſent every. week during the, 
; —_— 
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r to Talaue 7 n S_ and 


even to Zaragoza. i 1590 03 emen 


8 is a town that gives its name 
to that Cugſia or Hul. A lady lives there 
in a caſtle juſt by the town, and is called 
La Condeſa:de Oropeza. She is much be- 


loved throughout the country for her ex 


her windowsavaſt proſpect is commanded. 
I wanted to mount the hill, go to put 
myſelf a} a ſus pies, and be a witneſs 


to the ſtate kept by a 8 paniſh counteſs 
when at her own country manſion: but 
the Cale efſeros : perſuaded. me to the con- 
trary. She is very old, they fay, and has 
retired from court ſome years. Tho“ ſhe 
paſſes the greateſt part of her time in 


the company of ſome Franciſcun nuns, 


whoſe monaſtery is juſt by her caſtle, 
yet ſhe lives with great ſplendour, and has 
dueñas, maids, chaplains, ſecretaries, 
0 and err -lorvants' to the num x 


7 a) At —ç feet. Tis 75 obreſ 9 in Hain 


with the _— even _ of the _— cla. 


Et: : ber. 
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amounts'to near fifteen thouſand pounds, 
as Jam told, and her eſtate is to be ſhared 
n enn betwen a * 


"I IA pain ajucent to ; the hin, | 


Is engl come from the:Calziads the Fran- 
Eiſcan friars have a convent” which-con- 


tains forty of them. It makes a great 
figure from without, but 1 did not top 
to viſit it. A little further is Venta Pe- 


ralvanegat a ſorry houſe, where I threw 
myſelf on a bed and made my Sigſta; that 
is, I flept an hour, becauſe the it ian 


was inſupportably hot. My dinner I had 


eaten in the chaiſe two hours before, and 
we had ſtopped at a petty town or village, 
called Torralua, to drink an azumbre ; fo 
they call a wine · meaſure, which contains 


eee who have this fort of know- 
ledge 


about half a gallon : but in ſome places 
this meaſure is more and in others lefs 
than at Torratva, as I am informed by the 


4 
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ledge at their fingers end. When I want 
to be familiar with them, I call one of 


them e/ Conde Borracio, (that is Dom Ma- 


nuelo) the other e/ Marques Bota, and Ba- 
tiſte e/ Señor Don Arumbre. They are 
now ſo well accuſtomed to theſe appel- 
lations, that they call each other by 
theſe names; and theſe are ſome of my 
petty expedients to ſolace my journey. 
They had jointly told me that at Tor- 
ralva the wine was excellent; and the 
lovers of Lipari or Genſino, one a Ro- 

man, the other, a | Neapolitan wine, 


would find that my men are right. 1 
lere you will ſay, that I am grown 


very ſtudious about wines, and are going 
to imagine that the Engliſh have ſpoiled 


me. The Engliſn have indeed accuſ- 


tomed me to drink a little more than I 


would perhaps ever have done, had I ne- 


ver quitted home. The bottle is their 
chief incitement to ſociableneſs; and too 
great is the number of thoſe amongſt 
them who could ſcarcely ever be chear- 


Vox. II. . ful 
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fulwithout it. Vet Lam ſtill retmpreate: * 


and my notice of the wines produced by 
theſe regions, is not out of kindneſs to 
the battle, but, in humble imitation of 
all other travellers, merely to heap up 
petty information when ge more 
derer is at hand, 
Aſter the Sia I bad . ee Rres to 
Ge me at their leiſure, and went 
out of the Venta with an intention to walk 
two or three miles. I had not gone thus 
a- foot a whole mile when I overtook a 
ſmall body of ſoldiers who wers 5 Th” a- 
_ lavera like myſelf, © | 
Soldiers are rn 15 will talk to you 
if you will talk to them: and I who am 
as much a friend to converſation as the beft 
of them all, preſently joined them, told 
them almoſt without any preamble who 
I was, whence I came, and whither I 
was going, and heard as much of them, 


together with the name of their regiment 
and of their eolonel. They did not walk 


N * WI ye" n. eee 
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of aſſes that carried their luggage. An 


officer commanded them who marched 
before, mounted upon 4 nag ſo very lean, 
that (2) Rozinante had been a Brigliaduro 


to it. The gentleman did not ſeem de- 
ſirous to enter into converſation with 


me; ſo 1 let bim alone, and mixed with Des 
| them. 85 


Amongſt many other . 1 aſked 


whether any of them had ever travelled 


out of their kingdom. Two of them | 


had, one by fea, the other by land. He 
_ who had been at ſea, fell once into the 


power of att Engliſh privater. But, ſaid 
he, en la tierra de aquellbs hereges la carcel 


es coſa eſpantable y de muy grande horror. 


« In the land of thoſe hereticks à jail is 4 
« frightful thing and of the greateſt hor- 
* rr: and to avoid being thrown into 
it, he took party amongſt the ſailors, and 
lived on board the privateer better than 
A year, during which time he applied 

(a) Roxinante was Don Duixitt's a” and Brig- 


kadwro was Orlando. ; i 
MH | ſo 
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ſo cloſely to their language, that he can 


now tell from one to twenty. Though 
the Engliſh are hereticks, added he, yet 
they are muy valientes, * very paliant ma- 
nage a ſhip as well as the Spaniards, 


y no tienen miedo de aquellos (a) Gavacſios 
die Franceſes, que, por vida de Santa Anto- 
nio ſon peores de los Ingleſes; and arg 
not at all afraid of the contemptible 
i French, «ha, by St. Anthony's life, are 
et qwarſe than. the Engliſh.” Their way of 
eating, continued the ſoldier, is dife 


ferent from ours. They don't like much 
garlick, onions, pimenton, (Spaniſh pep- 


per) gar vanaos (chick-peas) or abadejq 
(ſalt fiſh), ſo that I accuſtomed myſelf to 


eat ſalte befe with them, and could dranke 


der bere, which is an bino hecho de agua; 


** ine made with water.” The Eng- 


(a) Gavicho is an injurious. appellation beſtowed 


on the French by the Spaniſh vulgar. I know' of no ſa- 
tisfattory etymology of this word. The "Hs 
call the Savoyards (and often the French) Gaviſs ; and 
Gavaſs means a Derby: nech, or man that pl 
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lth ſailors, inſtead of Pedro Capon, | uſed 
to call me Spani Mongui; which words; 
by the help of his face, I could eaſily - 
tranſlate into Spaniſh monkey. 5 
The other fellow was ſtill more di- 
verting than Pedro Capi. No man have 
I ever heard lye with fo brazen a face, and 
with ſo great a volubility of tongue. He 
| had been'a corporal in the wars of Italy 
(now he is capoſguadra, a ſergeant) and 
was in the fiege of Cuneo that was carried 
on by the joint armics of Spain and France 
in the laſt war. 
| Inſtead of being a town (as it is), and 
inſtead of being chiefly ſurrounded with 
a mound of earth and faggots, (as it was 
at that time) Cuneo, ſaid my Capo-ſquadra, 
is a caſtle encompaſſed with no leſs than 
ſeven matble-walls, each very high and 
very thick; ſo that, after having taken 
the firſt, as we did in the firſt attack, 
we had only the ſeventh part of the bu- 
ſineſs done. Aquel maldito Caſtillo, con- 
tinued the man, es fin duda mas grande y 
| L 3 mas 
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mas ; furcts 1 {an 1 4 chili de Mi- 
lan : *©* that curſed cafth i 16 doubtleſs much 
larger and Aronger than that moſt res 
« nowned at Milan.” Both his com pa- 
nions and myſelf were ready to ery at 
bis pathetic- deſcription of the hardſhips 
he had there undergone, along with the 
infant Don Philip, gue ſe maſtrò alld tan 
bizarre en felear coma qualquiera de nos 
otros ; * whe there ſhowed himſelf as ſtout 
*« in fight at any of us.” Bombs, carcaſſes, 
and cannon-balls cayan 4 diluvia en el 
campo del Caſtillo, de Io Exercito Sævopano * 
y de muclias otras partes, y can rods TA 
. tas Pebres foldades ne tenian que comer fi no 
la nieve de aquellas malditas montanas que 
Haman. 2 Apeninos: © fell as 4 deluge 
from the caſtle, from the Sauopard army, 7 
and from divers other parts; and for all 
* that the poor ſoldiers. had nothing to cat 
1 but the frozen ' ſnow of thoſe curſed © 
** mountains called the Appenines.” 427 HOP 
It was with difficulty that I put a ſeri- : 
aus face upon theſe and other lies and 
ab- 
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abſu rdities c of the brave capaſhiadre,. each 
railed upon. t the back of the other with an 
aſtoniſhing. velocity of imagination, Lit- 
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tle did the fellow think that he was talk- 


ing to one, who had been two years at 


Cuneo, -afliſiing., at thoſe fortifications, 


which I left but a few days before that 
: ſiege , but inſtead of ſpoiling my ſport 


with untimely contradiction, I gave him 


ſo much encouragement by my remarks 


on his accounts, that I made him ro- 


domontade away a hundred times more 
than he would otherwiſe have done. 


With theſe diſcourſes, intermixed with 


ſome finging and playing from time to 
time, we had advanced little leſs: than 


three leagues before I was aware of it, 


ſuch was the pleaſure. I took in the com- 
pany of my fellow-trayellers. The caleſ- 
ſeros did not appear, and I gave myſelf 
no trouble about them. We ſaw a Quin; 
ta; that is, a country-houſe, which be- 
longs to ſome friars, very large and very 


well built. The heat, walk, and talk, 


W had 
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lad by this time made us all very thirſty; 
therefore we left the great road, went to 
it, and begg'd of the lay-friar who has 
it in cuſtody, to ket us have ſome wind 
for love or money. The rude fellow, 
caſting a look of diſdain upon us, and 
| pointing to a certain place, informed us 
that there wasa well there. I don't know 
iether I grew pale or red with anger at 
this unexpected reception. However 1 
expoſtulated i in the mildeſt terms ; but he 
was inexorable with regard to the officer 
and ſoldiers, and would do no more than 
order an old witch of a maid to fetch 
me ſome wine in an earthen pot. I was 
| within an inch of throwing the pot into 
his face; but abſtained, becauſe I ſaw 
the officer and ſoldiers ſtand: filent, | The 
; officer only faid da gracias a-tu Habits; 
 **hank thycoat,” and beckoned to his men 
to go to the well. Such a number of 
A ſoldiers 3 in Prance, would in ſuch a caſe 
have behaved with much leſs moders- 
tion; or, to ſay better, no French friar 
Ld | would 
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would dare to behave as the Spaniſh. aid 
with French ſoldiers. They told me af- : 
ter, that in Spain ſoldiers and friars 
are no friends; and they might as well 
have faid that they are mortal enemies. 
The friar refuſed a bribe 1 offered, conſi- 
derable enough as I thought for a lay- 
friar. Indignation ruffled the forchead 
of my companions, and a deſire of re- 
venge was preſently ſhadowed after the 
ſtrong manner of Caravaggio in all their 
eyes. We turned our backs in ſullen ſi- 
lence, the ſoldiers with a ſcheme in 
their heads, and I much ſcandalized at 
the ſavage inurbanity of the friar. 

About half a mile from the Quinta 
we found ourſelves by the fide of an am- 
ple vineyard, which the ſoldiers knew to 

belong to the good fathers of the Quinta. 

The liquor they had not drank, kindled 

their military ſpirits in a moment, and 
the demon of devaſtation took poſſeſſion of 
the whole detachment. They broke thro' 
a thick and thorny hedge that ſcreened 
7 the 
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the vineyard from the paſſen gers' rapa= 
city, tore down the grapes, trampled up- 
on them, broke or pulled out the vines, 
together with the poles that ſupported 8 
them, and in a ſhort time did ſo much 
miſchief, that for ſome years not, half an 
azumbre will be gotin the ſpace of a mile 3 ö 
nor did they ; give over until they were per- 
fectly tired, taking care however to carry 
out as many bunches as it was poſſible 
for each to hold in both his hands. _ 

The officer all this while rode calmly 
forwards, and never turned his head to 
them, that he might not kaow. what 
they were doing, and I ſtood by the aſſes, 
a witneſs of their fury. 18 
PR. Another hour brought us to T; 8 
very well refreſhed with eating the plun- 
dered grapes, and at the gate we parted 
company. They went I know not 
where, and I to the Poſada, where my 
caleſſeros arrived a little after with Ba- 
tiſte. I afked them if they had — al 
notice of the ruined vineyard. They 
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| had; but could not imagine how it had . 

happened. 1 told them in the preſence 
of the Poſadera and his wife, and aſked 
if the ſoldiers were liable to be puniſhed 
for ſuch an offence. - Puniſhed ? ſaid the 
woman, It is the friar that ought to be 
puniſhed, not the poor men. Every body 
there was pleaſed to hear of this exploit, 


and it ſeems that the low people here 


bear as great a hatred to the friars as the 
ſoldiers themſelves, though I had brought 
a notion with me, that the Spaniſh vul - 
gar have all friars in the: utmoſt venera- 
tian. | | 3 
1 this 8 ture which 8 me 
1 N I muſt add another that vexed 
me. After having walked three or four 
miles from the Venta Peralvanegas, ' I 
found that my coat grew inſupportably 
heavy. One of the ſoldiers offered to 
carry it for me, and I readily ſtripped, 
nor did I think of putting it on again 


until we were in ſight of this town, In # 


the packets of it there was 2 ſhort piſtol 
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with an handkerchief” which 1 did not 
miſs till we reached the "Poſada. This 
made me go about in ſearch of the fel- 
lows. I met with one; then with two; 
: then with two more. Cavalleros, Gaid þ 4 
one of you deſerves not to be your fellow- 
ſoldier. He has robbed me of a piſtol; 
but the theft will be of no uſe to him. 
It is the fellow to this; and you fee that 
it cannot be charged if it is not unſcrewed 
with this iron; beſides that the balls 
muſt be of a particular mould: ſo that 
inſtead of a piſtol, he has ſtolen but a bit 
of ſteel that will ſend him to the gallies. 
They ſeemed much diſpleaſed at this 
piece of intelligence, but could have no 
gueſs at the thief, as my coat had been 
carried by turns, now by one, ' how by 
another ; but they promiſed to go and 
enquire after it, and to come to the Po- 
ſada if the piſtol was found, as . 
thought it would be. | 
Two hours after, as I was at ſupper, | 
bor of a came, voy” one fo drunk 
that 


L 
\ that they could. hardly ſtand. - Where is 
my piſtol, Cavalleros? Senor we are come 
to tell you that the piſtol is not yet found,. 
but you ſhall certainly have it @ nanana, 
* to-morrow,” Very well, ſaid I peeviſhly 
and diſguſted to fee them ſo muchinliquor: 
Come a manana, and you ſhall have the 
doubloon I promiſed. Si Senor, Si Senor; 
but be ſo good to order us ſome little wine 
to drink your health. Saying this one of 
them extended a dirty paw, and ſeized a 
great handful of a ſallad I had before me, 
while another graſped one of my roaſted 
patridges. What is this, ye Majaderes 
del Diablo, cry'd I. I beat a braſs can- 
dleſtick into the face of the fellow that 
had brought the ſallad to his mouth, and 
pulling and cocking the piſtol, the terror 
of it delivered me of them in an inſtant, 
one with a mouth full, one with the pa- 
tridge, one with a ſhoulder half demo- 
liſhed by a tumble againſt the door, and 
one with as hard a kick in his N e 
28 Batiſte could give, | 4 
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Many people ran at the noiſe, but the 
raſrals were gone; and thus ended our 
tender friendſhip. I fat down again to 
my ſupper with words quick, angry, and 
loud: but cooled by degrees, and ended 
my repaſt in tolerable good humour, very 
glad that no worſe had happened. The 
| Poſadera and her maids danced a Fan- 
dango under the portico, and when that 
was over I went to my quill as uſual. It 
| has now ſtruck eleven, and no ſoldier 
has 1 ; — 1 ONS up the 1 
* loſt. 
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Another ugly affair. | Silk and earthen ma- 
_ mnufattures. A dialogue with a Corre- 

Sidor. and a new cate ns 5 
 Zevolla, 08. « 25 2766, 


q - Proverb fays that he = 4 
X without his hoſt reckons twice; 
and this is my prefent caſe. . I intended 
to 8 out * thi morning and had 
gipen 


given order to be ae at four. At | 


four I was awaked, not to be told that 
the mules were put to, but that 1 could 
not ſet out, becauſe that the chaifes had 
been ordered to ſtay where they were. 
By whom and why? By the Corregidor, 
and becauſe of your Portugueſe Caleſſero. 
The rogue has quarrelled laft night, and 
given a ſtab with his knife to a young 
man of the houſe. And where is the fel- 
| Tow? The Poſadero cauſed him to be 
arreſted, and the Corregidor being imme 
diately appriſed of it, has ſent him to 
jail. I wonder you did not hear the noiſe; 
but you were tired with walking and 
| flept ſoundly, 
And fo, Dom Mannelo is in jail? Iam 
' forry for the ſtab; but it is very well 
that he is clapp'd vp. We ſhall be trou- 
bled no longer with him. The old raſ- 
cal has made me mad enough, getting 
drank at every Poſada, and quarrelling 
ney night with * body. 8 
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| While I was thus: diſcouring with Ba- 


tiſte and ſome others, a lady, whom. by 
| her Mantilla (white veil) 1 thought Spa- 


viſh, though ſhe was not, addreſſed me 
in Caſtilian, and told me, that as a Ca- 
wallero I ought to go to the Corregidor, 


and ſollicit him to take off the embargo. 


on the chajſes, amongſt which there was 


hers, which gave her the greateſt concern 


as ſhe wanted to be at Madrid upon buſi- 


neſs. of the utmoſt importance, The 
me, the ſaid, is the chief magi- 


ſtrate i in this town, and if you do not go 
to him, you may poſſibly ſtay in e 
much longer than you have a mind. 


This piece of advice was moſt walls 
come. - Without giving myſelf time to 


recollect that. it was too early, I went 
ſtraight to the Corregidors 8, but could not 
ſee him becauſe he was aſleep, and was 
told that he would not be viſible till ten; 


perhaps till, cleyen, or ae an 


twelve. VVV 
A n th 
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This was hc but cal not 50 
| " Me” l went back to the Poſada, and 
there breakfaſted and chatted with the 
lady, a very gentle woman- like perſon. 
She told me that ſhe was a native of 8Swiſ- 
ſerland and married to a Frenchman who 
had lived. about ten years in Talavera, 
ſuperintending a ſilk- manufacture. That 
the Director - general of that manufacture, 
another Frenchman, had been for ſeveral 
years a great man there, as Marquis De 
ha Enſenada proved his ſteady friend du- 
ring : all the time he was Prime Miniſter. 
That after the Marquis s fall, the power 
of that Director ſuffered ſome diminu- 
tio, and that but a few days ago he had 
been arreſted and ſent in irons to Madrid 
under a charge of malverſation. That it 
was her opinion he would get poorly off, 
| as it was notorious that he had cites! 
dered ſome millions of reals in giving 
treats; gaming, and maintaining theatri- 
- ck princeſſes. That in his · bright days 
he had conceived a great n for 
Vol. II. "5 her 
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her huſband and. made him his Secretary ; 


and chief confident, for which reaſon her 


huſband had likewiſe been arreſted and 


ſent to Madrid three days before. _ 


1 an. ſorry for this, interr opted I; and 
I wiſh that your huſband had never been 
acquainted With a man of the character 


you give to the DireQor-general, I hope 
he is not involved in the crime,” but am 


afraid his judges will think him an ac- 


complice, as he has long been acquainted 


with the Director's bad practices, yet 
has not given notice of | them to the 
- King's miniſters time enough . to fare.» 

part of thoſe millions. 


As to this, anſwered the hide, I am 
perfectly eaſy, becauſe the Director had 
ohtained from the laſt King ſuch a deſpo- 


. tick power aver all the perſons employed. | 
in the manufacture, that be could, 
without appeal, ſentence to. jail, and 
' even to the gallies, whomdoever he 
thought proper; and as that power had 


danke been e by the new Kin 


my 
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ſtopp'd, as it would have been moſt 
dangerous to offend him, or * e 
under his ſuſpicion. by 
But, befides this,. continued the lady, 
my huſband has another reaſon to plead, 


and that is, that during the laſt four years 


he has inceſſantly follicited his own dif 
miſſion, which the Pirector would never 
grant. My huſband will now tell the 
motive that induced him to wiſh for that 
diſmiffion, which was that on one fide 
he ſaw the Director ſquander away the 
monies aſſigned to the manufacture, toge- 
ther with the profits ariſing from it, and 
on the other he dared not Han his £0 
for fear of a jail or worſe: 9 
How far theſe reaſons will operate in 
favour of her huſband, I know not. But 


38 the intends to fet out forthwith and 


go to Madrid to complain aloud of tlie 


treatment he has met with, F raifed no 
objection, that I might not damp her ſpi- 


fits,” well knowing that it is always ad- 
| M 2 vantageous 


every) body's mouth was - effetuaily 
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And 'nimbleneſs of tongue of my Swik ter 
lady, and giving her room for further gat 
diſcourſe, ſhe. informed. me that about tha 
_ - 45n,years ago ſome Frenchmen, fugitive; if ,, 
from Lyons, went to eſtabliſh the aboye 
00 filken m anufacture at Talaveras 9 They 


EE miniſtry, eſpecially by the Marguis De 

= Enſenada, who put it upon ſo reſped; 

. able a footing, that it Denne 
at object in a very little time. 


8 - | French, that in theſe ſorts of affairs they 
r are the moſt induſtrious, actiye, and en · 
terpriſing people under the ug. Eng- _ 
land, Holland, and other countries know | 
| it, ſome. we; their advantage, ſome to the : 
_ contrary... x have known ſeveral of them 10 
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" rantageovs_ in ſuch caſes not. to appear boy 
e and to ſet off injured inno- her 
_ {cence with bold and n _ 


were greatly. encouraged. by the Spaniſh 


| 


It muſt be owned. to the honour of 3 


in Keyeral * who had this ſingular 


| | turn 
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turn of mind: but the reverend father 
Norbert, already mentioned, Was e 
hero above them all in this reſpect. 5 
Without a penny when he landed in 

England, without knowing a word of | 
the language, and with only a few let- 
ters of recommendation in his pocket, 

father Norbert beſtirred himſelf ſo well, 

that he began a tapeſtry manufactory, i im 
which I ſay little leſs than a hundred 
people employed. He found means of 
getting into favour with the principal no- 
bility and gentry of that kingdom, and 

vent on in his undertaking at ſuch a 
15 rate, that had he been leſs vain and vi- 
hy cious, he would have raiſed in a few. 
\" I years a deſirable eftate. But who can 
bh give wiſdom to a Frenchman whom for- 
© I tune befriends? The man, like the above 


„are or- general, gave himſelf up to all 
2 manner of expence, was ſoon obliged to 
n fly the country, keep himſelf concealed 
5 in ſeveral places, and at laſt take ref ugs 
*% þ in Portugal, where ſtill he has ſo well 
0 ;f Rx 3 oo 
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2 contrived. 25 to oblain: A large penſion, 
which he is to deſerve by ſcribbling 


againſt his old enemies the Jeſuits. I 
had a glimpſe of him in the Engliſh 
coffee - houſe at Liſbon, and heard that 
he had changed his name from Paript 
to Platel, as he had done before from 
Norbert to Parifot. It is not in Portugal 


and in other countries as in England, 
where there are laws againſt changing 


one's name : but the good capuchin ne- 
ver troubled himſelf much with any law. 
A wonderful man |! Neither the monaſ- 
tic life, nor the long beard; neither the 


ſtudy of theology, which he was obliged 
to follow for more than twenty years, 


nor his miffionary peregrinations in many 
parts of the Eaſt- Indies; neither ſickneſs, 


nor old age, could ever ſubdue that na- 
tional ſpirit of enterprize which led him 


to ſet up as a manufacturer in England, 


where he managed all his numerous de- 


pendants with : as _ . as 1 do 


ane, i e . 


* 
» 
— — » ” N 

2 5 rl 

4 2 
* 
2 : | 5 
5 . 


And here let me ſay it by the by, that 


I ſhould be glad to have the point tho- 


roughly diſcuſſed by ſome able caſuiſt, 
how far the prejudice cauſed to one's 


own native country by carrying into ano- 
ther ſome peculiar branch of uſeful trade, 
is reconcilable with the laws of morality. 


The clock at laſt ſtruck ten, and I 

quitted the lady to go to the Corregidor. - 
At his door was a tall fellow wrapp'd up 
in an ample black-cloak with a large 


flapp'd hat on his head, exactly after the 


manner of the cuſtorti-officers at Badajoz. . 


He had'a white rod in his hand and 
looked very grave. Cavallero, ſaid I, can 


I pay my reſpects to the Senor Corregidar? 


He turned his head another way, Can I, 
repeated I in a louder tone, and pulling 


him lightly by the cloak, can I pay my 
reſpects to the Corregidor? I know not, 


anſwered he: but you may knock and 


_ alk Senora Fernanda. I knock d, and the 


Senora came to the door. She is old and 


ugly. What does Died want? (Het 


„ ſtands 


" : . 
. ⁵˙0eIn:— „%.. 
Lens wh. ö —— - * 


* 


1 
ſtands for you Sir) Will you. pleaſe, Se. 


ora, to let the corregidor know that a 


ſtranger would be glad to ſpeak a word 


with Su Merced? I recollected after, _ | 


ſhe look'd ſour at the word Merced, 5 


And who is your” * aſked the 0 


old madam. 

1 am a ſtranger, I tell you, quite 
3 to the corregidor. But an ac- 
cident happens that forces me to 80 
him this trouble. e 


He is getting up, replied Pk . 


and 1 will go to tell him that you want 


F k 


to ſee him. 5 | ug 


Mil gracias a fu tortesla, faid I: but 


the cortefia was, that ſhe made me wait 
in the ſtreet for more than an hour, 


though it rained a little, and though I ; 
had no capa {black cloak) as the fellow of 
the white rod, whom I never could i in- 


duce to interchange a period with me by 


way of paſſing time, though I e | 


ow aac 


ME ee 8 


The 


MMC oe cies: 


a fo M4 
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. The Lodi at laſt was unkolted, and 
Fernanda ſhowed me into a large room 
on the ground-floor, t the whole furniture 


of which conſiſted of little more than a 


thick cheſnut-table; and an old-faſhioned 
arm-chair made of the ſame wood. The 
corregidor fat there pro tribunals, with 
paper and ink before him. 1 
Having been told that he was ; the chief 
magiſtrate of the place, and a kind of 
governor in ĩt, I was a little ſtartled to find 


him dreſſed in a very dirty night-gown' 
with a white cotton cap not very clean 
on his head. The reception he gave me 
was juſt ſuch as an emperor would give 
a hangman. I made my beſt bow, but 
he look d me ſteadily in the face, and was 


| motionleſs. Yet I ſummoned up all 


my temper, and told my caſe in the moſt 
| laconic terms, which N about the 


following ſcene, 


: 


Dra- 


— 


K at 
Denen Perſonas, 
* 0 and Corregidor.” 


5 jc I come to intreat Uſed. that you 
order my caleſſero to be hanged if you 
« think it proper; but that you give me 
1% leave to look for another.” 5 

C. „To be ſure, Uſted is to look for 


* another, not I. N aan for we | 


„ i 
M. L e my meaning. . 
« don't want Uſted to do. it. I want only 
' «© to be gone: but cannot, if Ned does | 
* not recal the order given laſt night 
that no chaiſe leave the Poſada; and 
« this is the only thing I came to og | 
40 Uſed.” Ws N 
8. * And i is Tabea PA Mon: fo very 
« bad a town, that you want to leave it 


| 


« in ſuch a hurry? NVC 
M. I think Dad i: is in Jeſt, God or 


« bad, that 1s nothing to me. I want to 
| 6 * be gone, and cannot without your re- 
1 vocation | 


5 — thadidihs} ſo far at leaft | 
«as it regards me.” e 
C. I am not in jeſt when 1 cel 1 5 
« that this i is a 1 We town to 
2 live in- 


M. {Speating internally * « What fort 
« of a man is this? Is he ſerious or in 
8 « jeſt ?” {Speaking loud); Be it fo. 
That again is nothing to me. I am 
not come to Spain to admire or depre- 
«* ciate Talavera. I want to go to Ma- 
did; and an obſtacle being put to ny 
« journey, I come to the magiſtrate 
* that has power to remove it, and aſk 
him this plain queſtion, Whether he 
« will permit me to go or not. 

(This was uttered in a fretful tone. } 

C. © And who are you, Sir, who will 
have every thing done directly, and in 
your own way? 

M. Who I am is no great matter: 
” «but here is a paſſport which will tell 

« you I am a traveller, and not g 

a bond.“ M 


Saying 


L 1]; 
pe IE this 1 eas it out, and put 
it into his hand. It had been given me 
by Count 4 Fuentes, the ain ambaſ- 
ſador to the Britiſh court. 71 19 „% 
The corregidor read it throe my with: | 
great, compoſure; then. returning it with 
an air of : mockery, dj{miſſed me with 
theſe words: Died ſaldrd 'a ] iflante, ff 
quiere,, para Madrid. Uſted ſabe muy bim 
Eſpanol. Vaya Uſed con la Madre de Dios. 
% You ſpall inſtantly ſet out for Madrid, 
* you chuſe. Tou know Spaniſ very 
cc ell. Be gone in the name of, God's mo- 
0 ther.” With theſe words he got up 
haſtily, and. walked off. I did the ſame 
another way, after having made a moſt 
reſpectful bow to Senora Fernanda, who, 
forſooth, would be a Se to che! in- 5 
terviep. 7 
What an odd proceeding! Gene 1 ; 
as I was going along t the ſtreet. To 
ſhow himſelf to ſtrangers in a night-gown | 46; 
and a en wg! And whatdid he mean 


| m1 
by bis ſuettihg praiſe on my {kill in 5. 


niſh? The man is a riddl ee 


I reached the poſada and gave-an'ac- | 
count to the Swifs lady of the reception 1 
had obtained, and was going to extol 
the en 5 ng ads and * 
. 55% fn 
Fold, hold, ſaid 6 W OY have 


| behaved amiſs all the while. Speaking 


| Spaniſh; as you do, you ought to have 
known better than to term him fed, eſa 
pecially with his houſe-keeper às ſoen as 
you ſaw her. A man of his rank knd- 
dignity. is not to be addreſſed with 'a'fas 
miliar Lied, or Vueſa Merced, but with a 
Vueſenoria, or Wia, or Vugſtra "Seftoria. 
How can you be ignorant of theſe diſ- 
tinctions! He has certainly been offended 
at your haughtineſs, or rather he wanted 
to divert himſelf with your clowniſh- 
neſs, and puzzle you with diſpardtes, 
(with nonſenſe), as he is a man to my cer- 


" wn RY N 8 Parts, ad 
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well bred, and not averſe to foreigner, 
as many Spaniards are. - 
Be my knowledge of Spaniſh, dr 10 
g great, Jaid 1, ſtill the corregidor was 
wrong in taking a thing amiſe, of which 
be might eaſily ſuppoſe me quite ignd- 
rant. He knows no language but his 
ow that ſtrangers 

can ſeldom be acquainted with ſuch petty 
formalities but by practice, let them be 


own, if he dbes not K. 


ever ſo well acquainted with books. He 


ought at leaſt to have aſked me whether 1 


had ever been in Spain, and it had been 


generqus and Aa in bim to cat you | 


me right at once. 


Jo he ſure, faid «a 5 bad Tous wa | 


ter to do ſo: 2 * he has whims 
* his own. 


And the gr cap, | Gaid I. What have 

| path 60 lay to the greaſy: cap? Apt 
Tau ate 2 new man in. Spain, replied 
| the lady: and do not know that people 
of ſtill greater rank than his, in Madrid = 


1 


UP, will receive even n grandees and la- 


dies 


: 
{ 


ts 
dies in that manner. This cuſtom. of 


ſhowing themſelves in a cap, night- 


— and Lippers, is ſo general j in this 


count and, old men eſpecially, ſtick 
fo NG 7 5 it, that no body ever dreams 


of finding fault with it. i | ; 
While we were thus diſcaurfing, the 


man of the white rod came in, and ſcarcely 
raiſing. his muſhroom-hat, told us that 
the embargo was taken off, and we could 
depart. when we pleaſed. The lady told 


me in French that it would have been 
proper to give bim ſomething, but. I 


would not, becauſe the fellow, wauld 


not ſpeak to me when I firſt law, him, : f 


4 had my landlord called, and defired | 


him to find me another caleſſero, Here 
is one ready, ſaid he, pointing to a young 


ſpark whoſe face! liked little better than 


„„ 1 - £ 


friend? Franciſco A my name. well, 


| Franciſco, will, thou take me to Madrid 


in that chaiſe? | 1 How much muſt 
I give thee ? 80 much. Done. Go and 
2 7 mon 
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call ge, put to, _ let us be gone. 


Your bill,” Senor Poſadero. Here it is. 
And here is the money ; and this por bas 


4 leres 4 la Muchacha * ac "for ws money 
4 tg the maid,” _ EY 


I took my leave of that ſenſible lady, f 
and wiſhed her ſucceſs at Madrid with all 


my heart. She was preſently in her 
chaiſe; but T could not get into mine 


an hour after, as Tago was gone to ſee his 
impriſoned ; friend. It was four when he 


came back, nd would have paſſed the 
-.-4 in Talavera, but 1 would not. 


Of that town. 1 have not much 10 fy, 2 
- though I was almoſt a whole day in it. 
Mariana, the famous Spaniſh hiftorian, | 
0 was a native of that town, called E hora 
by the antient Romans. It ſees a po- 
| pulous place and of much buſineſs. Be- 
iides the Aken th 
mant ufactures, o ne 
Ware much eſteemed throughout the 


country, that gives employment to ſome 


IM ; — of — Some of its houles, 


chu rches, 


re are ſeveral other | 


„ 177 1 : 
churches, and other public "builds 
ings make a: good appearance from 
without; an boſpital eſpecially, which, 
as I was told, receives between fix and 


ſeven hundred fick, böth from the town 
and from the adjacent country, Its ter- N 


ritority, particularly from the vineyard 


plundered yeſterday by the ſoldiers, to 
the town-gate, is one of the fineſt tracts 
of land I have yet ſeen, full of vines and 
fruit- trees of various kinds. A league 
from Talavera, and on this ſide, the 


Tagus i is croſſed again over a long wooden 


bridge. Stopping there to pay a ſmall 


toll, I heard from Franciſco that length- 


ening my journey only three leagues” I 
could ſee Toledo and Aranjuez. Is it fo? . 
Then turn the mules” heads towards f 


Toledo. 


To-morrow night t Wan 1 mall ſee. 


that celebrated city, if none of my caleſ- 


ſeros brings me acquiinfed; with ſome 
other corregidor. Mean While I am in 
this village of Zevolla, 1 1 diſ- 
"Ys . tant 


if WY 
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of i it, 3 1 1 it late at night. | 
I want my oper, paving had no Snow. 


wag 1. BTT E R M* | 


Bxtempore Poetry. Objervation won g tra- 
velling gentlemen. Towns grow thicker... 


EE ng | Toledo, 08: 3.1766. 
\ESIRING to reach Toledo be- 
times, I rofe long before the ſun: 


wats as my peaple were not yet ready, I 
went part of the way a- foot, W e 
of the poſada to ſhow it me. 25 
The weather was delightfully calm and 
1 chol, and the moon could not be brighter. 
The lad had taken his guittar with him, 
and played as we went on. Having liſ- 
tened a while to his. playing, I'aſked if 
he could ſing; but inſtead of an anſwer 
he gave me a long ſtring of Seguedilla. 
or Goplas, The firſt I took 3 ately 
dun. 4nd! it was tus: 1 "I 
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85 La Luna 22 Gerndo, 
r las eftrellas. * . 


a 


Haziendonas beer, KIT 
Auumbran Bellas. 


1 thought. ſo happily. and ſo 3 


| — made - me judge it to be the 


beginning of ſome compoſition univer- 
ally known; and I was juſt going to 
admire his ingenuity in applying it ſo 
quickly to the preſent circumſtance, when 
he went on. without hefirgting- the tenth 
pare of x a minute. 


pee: Uni rats 4 


hin > {ihnralſtcoallinis: 1 ok 


Si la gente no . 


Es 9 8 


1 OT 
This Was eaſily expreſſed. Likewiſe, 


though not ſo elegantly as the firſt ; yet 
it began to ſtartle me more than that, 
He went on too faſt for my pencil to 


follow; and of the many ſtanzas that 


ſucceeded, I could only catch this, which 
was the laſt of a conſiderable number. 


791 


16 


7 2480. :} 
© La Virgen del Reſaria 
M; Cavallero © 


Accompane de paſo 
Haſta Toledo. N 


a hurry the moment I found out that the 
fellow was making his Seguedillas extem- 
pore, and perceived him to go on with 


ſuch a rapidity, as if he had been op- 1 


preſſed by the keeping of them in his 


mind, and had wanted to relieve him 


ſelf from a burthen by diſcharging them. 


Here I muſt tell you, that for ſeveral days 


paſt I had entertained a ſtrong ſuſpicion, 


that this country. ſwarmed with extem- 5 


| Pore fingers or poets, call them as you 


pleaſe. Yet that ſuſpicion - I ſcarcely 


| dared to own to myſelf, for fear of ap- 
pearing ridiculous i in my own eyes, ſtill 
calling to mind, that, of the many who 


Have given us accounts. of Spain, none 
ever dropped the leaſt hint about it, and 


that there ! is no Spaniſh. writer who. 1 
5 8 85 8 et 


My ſpirits were thrown into a fort of 


Goo 


let foreigners i into this extraordinary cha- 
racteriſtick of his nation. | 


It was in the town of Elvas a ſuch 


2 | ſuſpicion firſt ſole into my mind: and 


I well remember, that, when the brown=-- 
iſh Tereſuela ſung, I thought it very 
ſtrange ſhe ſhould touch upon ſome ac- 
tual particularities, and, amongſt other 


things, bring the names of Catalina and 
Paolita into one ſtanza, with a word of 


affectionate praiſe to each of them. 
This ſuſpicion became ſtronger and 


ſtronger almoſt every time I heard peo- 


ple ſing, which was generally twice a 
day. One of the ſoldiers the day before 
yeſterday was very near putting an end 
to my doubts, but that I could not bear 


the obſcenity of his Seguedillas, and bid 


him toforbear, which hedid inſtantly. My 


young ruſtick has at laſt happily changed 


my doubts at once into the 1 abſo- 
lute certainty. 4.4 . 
The pleaſing fellow went on, a Gros | 


f en to the guittar) that I was wiſe 


N 3 for 
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= aſking while 16 Was "Oy a riding | 
when it grew hot... He mentioned ſeveral 


birds tlat welcome the! morn dit their 


Fir ping, and ſpoke of tlie fow/er who gets 
ap betimes to go and. ſnuot pdrtridges. By 


degrees be came to ſpeak of me, ard 


aſſured me that he values much the bo- 


nour of ſhowing me part of the way.” He 
took notice of my liberality to an old begs 
gor at the: Poſada, to whom I ſuppoſe I 
gave an achavo or two; and, by way of 


@ hint, brought in his own| mother, who 
it old aud poor. W eee | 
ing his ſimple thoughts? He concluded 


my favour to his Virgen del Reſurio. 
His thoughts to be ſure were 'Gimple; 


5 and the greateſt part of them cloathed with : 


uncouth words. The firſt and third lines 
of every qu 


In the ſecond and fourth ſometimes the 
rhime came in exact, as in'eſftrellas and 
belles ; ſometimes there was only a fimi- 
larity of ſound, as in Cavaliers and Tole- 

| do. 


uatrain never rhymed together. 


" Y. Ad ts tas oak a 


5 1 


_ 
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d. That ſimilarity of um We "till 
more Imperfect i in ſome other of his 4. 


one of which was dicho' and fines, and 
another prendas and ena. Vet he broke 
out now and then into fuch prettineſſes 
and even Elegancies, as as would have 
done honour to ſome of Gal Roman Ar- 
cadians. For iny part, I did not much 
mind the propriety or improptiety of his 
expreſſions, and the accuracy or inaceu- 
racy of his rhymes. It was the ſudden 
diſcovery. of extempore poetry in Spain, 
that ſwallowed all my attention; and 
had his performance been ten times bet- 
ter or ten times worſe than it was, ſtill 
I could only. conſider it on this account. | 
This was to me of great importance, as 
national peculiarities are the game which 
a traveller ought chiefly to purſue. 
I aſked him whether he could ſing any | 
of thoſe romances that are in books. By 
a romance the Spaniards commonly mean 
a . made up of ſuch ſtanzas 
„ N 4 8 as. 
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as thoſe that are termed Coplat or Segue- 


dillas, which they often ſing, or of ſhort 


unrhymed verſes, which they only recite 
in a particular chaunting tone. Such o- 
munces generally relate ſome miracle, ſome 
devout ſtory, or ſome adventure of love 


and war. The number of theſe compo- 


ſitions is inconceivable in this country. 


I know romances enough, ſaid the lad: 
but uo de libros, que yo no ſ# leer. None 
0 of thoſe. ONES in books, OO 1 can- 
0 r W 
- His reaſon for his ignorance was ſatis 
8 : but I wanted to know whether 


every body in his village could fing ex- 
tempore like him, and never could make 


him underſtand my meaning, as I knew 


of no word in his language equivalent to 
our verb inprovviſare, to ſing extempore,” 


or to our noun improvuiſarere,” « on ex- 


tempore finger.” 
Cantan tus paiſanos y tus amigos de re- 


pente y fin libro como tu? '« Do pour townf- 
* men and Friends 1 without premedita- 


1 tion 


LE 
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&© tian and without the en of books as 


1 Fon do?” 

o no ſt cantar de repente, | faid he. 
oy es repente? Yo no ſ# Io que es. 22 
perdone, yo no entiendo la habla de fu mer- 

ced. He did not know the meaning of 
the word repente, and begged my pardon 
for not knowing my worſhipꝰs language. 

In mi aldea, continued he with great 
Gm plicity, pocos libros hay. Todos cantan 


fin libro. Todos cantan y pocos hen. * In 


<* my village there are but few books. All 


4 ng without a book. Few can read, 


« but all can Ang. „And this was all that 


I could poſſibly get out of him for my 


er. a vulgar equivalent of the word 


extempore, which I knew not how to 


tranſlate, but by the adverb de repente. pe 
However, from this imperfect infor- 
— I think myſelf intitled to pro- 


nounce, that from the torrent Caya to 
the town of Toledo many people can ſing 


extempore, ſome better, ſome worſe than 
my informer, each according to his pro- 
| portion 


Sx 


#5. f 
— 


725 dis lad, 1 66 made. Tis ve plain 


_- 744 

"_ 9 
* 

- 

* 


| bable at leaſt, that all attempt to 40 ir, 
if fo, that many 
of exerciſe of the imagination... A 
in the village of Ze. 


: | ageing given \ hin by = "uf 5 
ter opinion of bis abilities than | 
( 
; | 
| 
and this to me is a e 

with regard d to them 

8 en he thr ows his 

\ 2 8 F whi 
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1 ab re than argus. Beer in 
the eagerneſs of my temper. 1 fear 1 
dall farcely ſleep until 1 have cleare 
up this matter to my full ſutisfaction. 
Menn while am ſure of this, chat this 
ö alete fin ging extempote does not 
belong excluſtvely (as I always thought} = 
10 the: Italian, er, to ſpeak with more | 
correctneſs, to the Tuſeans. Perhaps 
the extempore poetry of the Tuſcans is 15 
better upon the whole than that of the 
Spaniards, becauſe the rules of criticiſm | 
are more generally ſpread, as far as 1 
could obſerve, through Tuſcany than . 


through any part of Estremadura, and 


frighten a ſmaller number of people there 


han in our country: But theſe are cen- 


jectures, grounded as yet upon flight in- 
formation, which I muſt endeavour to 

enlarge. Mean while it ſeems, that the 
| Spaniards never employ in their ſinging 
that ſort of ſtanza which we call ottava, = 
though they have it as welt as ourſelves, ; 
Thy though they make aſe of it, as we 
| do, 


* 


D 

DE in compoſitions of the epic kind. We 
employ it in our extempore compoſitions 
oftener than any other metre, but the 


Spaniards only make uſe in theirs: of 


ſhort  lyrick meaſures, chiefly ſtrings of 


Seguedillas, each conſiſting of four ſhort . 


lines, ſometimes all four of equal mea- 
| ſure, ſometimes. the ſecond and fourth 
' ſhorter than the firſt and third, ſometimes 


the contrary. To ſuch ſtanzas of four 
lines they will ſometimes tag an Eftrevillo, 


which is a kind of ſecond. part conſiſting 

of only three lines. But all this, I ſup- 
poſe, depends on the tunes to which they 
chuſe to ſing; and of ſuch tunes I have 


already taken notice that they have ſeve- 


ral. Here you have the Seguedilla fol- 
lowed Oy the Eftrevills. Sts e 


*SEGUEDILLA.. 


—_—  —_———— — 
_—_—_— 
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Porgue todes me dicen | 


We eres muy ns 
D por efſo he Penſado 
| We ans mio. Y T7 
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E 


Ferzrviro. : 


" quiero ö fea 
El que a mi me levare 


Como Jalea. | 


w — 


This was one of the many Seguedillas 
ſang by 7. ereſuela at Eluat. While | 


ſinging ſhe ſtole a pretty ſmile upon a 


young fellow, to whom, as I was told, 
ſhe was ſoon to be married, and he bowed 
to her for it. The words, the ſmile, and 


the bow gave me the firſt hint of the 
Spaniſh extempore ſinging, and a few 


more of that girl's lines put it in my 


mind to turn my attention towards the 


aſcertaining of this Spaniſh character- 


iſtick, which I think. * now N 
effected. ö 

Ina bg however, ſo verſatile as 
the Spaniſh, fo eaſily thrown into mea- 
ſure, and uſed by people who will not 


| Nick cloſe to regular rhymes,” it cannot 


be very difficult to form ſuch compoſi- 5 
tions as thoſe es above. But the 
a | greater 
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greater the Belly, Ab leſs 1. m 


wiſe be the defight to a delicate ear; and | 
it is ſure, that, if inſtead oF taking great 
liberties with their meafures as they vo; 
and uſing rimas and Wee jul vs it 


5 happens, they would ſubject t 
3 (like - the Tuſcans) to exact dun of 


ſtanzas and exact rhymes; it is evident, 
1 ay, that the Fleaiure of ſeeing ſeyeral 
great « difficultics give way at once. before 1 
a warm and rapid i imaginstion, would be 
little ſhort of eeſtaſy to him who is ſenr 
* fible do the charms ef poetry... This 


would be an approach towards che per- 


fection of the art of mprovuifare, which 


would Prove: the moſt delightful of all 


arts, was jt ever eatried to perfection: 
der this, 1 am afraid, will enn Bom m 


py | s power: furtheſt, wos one Gia 


vanni  Sibiliaro in Venice. Though but | 
in „he was a m n of very 


a mean trade 
rat * * 3 cloſe; and conſtant 


reader by 


my je} Ho +>. 3 IH 


- 


hw ad ., oo 


reader: af. our - beſt- ada 
| poſſible but that many ins Sp 15 1 
themſelves to ſtrict rhymes and regular 2 
metres, as the Tuſeans generally do but 
I fear it will not be in my power to ſtay 
ſo long in this kingdom as to decide with 
lerable juſtneſs which of the two na- 
tions deſerves the e. —— this 5 
ſubjece. | 
Be the Spaniſh — . 
| works. than ours, don't yo think it 
ſtrange that no traveller ever mentioned 
them? That no native ever did, 1 
pretty certain, as I never found any thing 
approaching towards ſuch an information 


in the conſiderable number of Spanin 


| books that I have looked into When 
was young - Yet I am not ſurp 120 | 


the general filence. of Spaniſh ow 

upon this head. Little do people think 
of writing to the world what they ſup- 
_ poſe generally known: and if extempore 
Tos finging i is quite familiar, as you will be- 
5 gin to believes to * generality of the ”- 
8 1 3 3 


Fw 


Spaniards, no wonder if they all think, 
that all nations can do in their reſpective 
languages what their countrymen can do 
In their. own, the loweſt individuals not 


excepted, and of courſe omit to give the 
world ſuch an information. | 4 a 


- But that no ſtranger travelling amongſt . 


them ſhould ever have taken notice of a 


practice ſo very uncommon in other 
countries, and likewiſe ſo eaſily to be 
noted throughout this, is what appears 
to me ſtill more ſurpriſing than the prac- 


tice itſelf. Yet ſuch is the inattention 


with which travellers croſs countries, 
even thoſe who do it with their quills in 
their hands! When they have copied out 


of each other's books that the Spaniards 
are proud, grave, and idle; the French 


volatile, confident, and talkative; z\ the - 
| Italians cunning, jealous, and ſuperſti- 0 


tious; the Engliſh rude,- inhoſpitable, 


and philoſophical, the greateſt part of 


itinerary writers think they have done 


great matters, and that they are intitled 


lage called Carrichez, about two. leagues - 


t 3 1 
to challenge abundance of reſpoct from 
their -own'-countrymen. For my part 1 


have long looked upon one part of them 
with the abhorrence due to propagators 
of prejudices,” falſhoods, and calumnies; 


and upon the other with that contempt | 
that ought to be the lot of ſuperficial, im- 


pertinent, and careleſs obſervers. Think 


of the thouſands and thouſands who have 


viſited Greece and Turkey century after 


century |. Think of their Abilities in de- 


ſeribing broken ſtones and copying de- 


faced inſcriptions, or in unravelling the 
politicks of the Divan, and the inttigues 
of the Seraglio! Vet a cuſtom of Greece 
and Turkey no leſs ſingular than uſeful, 
none ef our numbetleſs-travellers could 
ever diſcover; and it was a lady at laſt, 
ho brought the weſtern world acquaint- 


ed with inoculation, to the eternal honour 


of half a million of travelling gentlemen. 
The Caleſſeros overtook me at a vil- 


mw n and there I was obliged 
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to Pert company with my poetical lad. 
Were a man of fortune, I would have 


BM 2 my "oa chan: my. en 


But being, as Henry IV uſed to ſay of 


| himſelf, more provided with liberality 


than with the means of uſing it, I was 
forced to let him'go back. However, if 


'F could not treat him in the manner his 


pretty genius deſerved, I did not forget 
what he had ſo timely W 1 he 
a a poor mother. ſk ps: 

I got into my chaiſe, lofi: Zenindat, 
1 the caſtle of Barziente on | anjeminence 
at ſome diſtance, and about nine ſtopped 
to bait at Rialues. The country, 1 fee, 
grows populous as I go on. At Rialyes 
-F entered into converſation with the Cu- 
rate, whom I found talking with the Po- 
5 Jadero, and aſked him ſeveral queſtions 


about the cuſtom of impryvviſare; but 


not having Spaniſh enough to explain my 
meaning, never could I make him under- 
ſtand che difference between re 


WV; 
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and extempore poetry. I was ſtill puz- 
zled by the word extempore, for which I 


could not find an intelligible equivalent. 


He called me caro amigo (dear friend) at 
every word: a piece of urbanity for 
| which 1 thank him; and diſplayed: a 
great deal of poetical knowledge, \ Wren 
I did not want. : . | 
At four in the afternoon. we N * 
river called Guadarrama over an indiffer- : 
ent bridge, and at five reached Toledo. 


At the gate my trunks were viſited, but 
only pro forma; that i is, only opened and 


ſhut. From that gate we mounted an 
aſcent conſiderably ſteep for a quarter of 
a mile, and alighted at a Poſada, the ap- 
pellation of which, literally tranſlated 
into Italian, French, or Engliſh, would | 

' found very profanely: but the Spaniards 
deal in religious expreſſions i in a manner, 
that would ſhock even atheiſts in other 
countries; and thus they call La Sangre 
de Chrifto an inn, which in * town: of 
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| England would cuively be thought a fi 
habitation for the e Toveſt of milnkihd, 


Luc TER 5 


bY 4 thee grins wand rich e in Mar | 


Abulcacin s h ory. A . Slant” TY 4 
. cave. A Pragogue. " Charlie 7 "and 
| Navagers TO ERR, gets . 
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\ 5 this ton 4s built upon a conf- 


Afar With its cüpolas and ſtecples, with 


what is till ſtanding of its Alcazar, and 


with its ſurtounding wall, ornamented 
with a large number '6f turrets. But the 
greateſt part of its houſes are meanly 


built, the ſquares irregular, the ſtreets 


narrow, badly paved, and not very clean. 
However, I do not grudge the three 
leagues Thave added to my journey, a 


this cathedral alone Is well worth Piet 
1 * 9 


„ faderable eminenee, it Arikes from. 


1 
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8 

a hundred. hs is a gothic (a 1 edifice 
that can almoſt vie for amplitude with 
that of Milan. It has three wide naves = 
and ſome of its lateral chapels would be 
reckoned to be pretty large churches in 
many an European town. It is pity that 
it is not high enough for its width and 
length. The noſeleſs figures i in the front 
of that at Exeter I could caſily count; 
but not ſo thoſe that are in the front of 
this, which are all noſeleſs likewiſe. "In 
is obſervable that gothic a architects ſel- 
dom failed to croud the fronts of churches : 
with ſtatues or figures i in baſs-relief. 

We cannot wonder at this cathedral | 
being all built of free · ſtone, nor at the 
quantities of marble i in ſeveral of its parts, 
becauſe marble and free-ſtone abound on 
every fide i in this rocky region. But we 
myſt wonder at the multitude and coſtli- 
neſs of its decorations. Think of the 


(4) Mr. Clarke ſays, that it is < not 1 
x large; Jet it is larger than 2 Gothic cathedral 
in his country. 


N y 0; teps 
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oe fteps of an 3 made of pe and of to 
* 5 ſome flver-ſtatues enriched with dia- m 
= monds, rubies, and emeralds! The hand fo 
| 33 of profuſion ſhows itſelf in ſuch a man- m 
ö : ner throughout theſe decorations, as if pe 
ö I thoſe who ordered them had been at a al 
_- | Jos what to do with the ampleſt tre- © 
* Lures. Beſides thoſe ſilver ſteps, there is WW 9 
| | Ec 10 a very large grate, the bars of which are bi 
N of filver likewiſe; and beſides thoſe ſil-⸗ * 
i ; ver- ſtatues, there is a pretty conſiderable N 
* number of thoſe that are of braſs or of 
: 3 marble, ſome of which came from ſo far tl 
Fi as Rome, which, together with their ex- l: 
| E. quiſite workmanſhip, | makes them be al 
9 rated as high as if they were of filyer. fe 
b Then there are tabernacles, ſhrines, i 
bi _oftenſories, lamps, candleſticks, croſiers, ft 
I mitres, chalices, crucifixes, reliquaries, 5 
i &c. &c. ſome of gold and ſome of ſilver, ol 
El almoſt all ſparkling with large jewels of I 
. : the moſt precious kind, with an infinity - p 
= 8 of ſmall ones. But what do you ſay to p 
| I . 6-zabernacle of ſo Sermon a weight, as h 
8 * 
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to require the upited Rrength of H 
men to carry it in proceſſion? Nor muſt I 
forget. many changes of prieſtly veſt⸗ 
ments, made heavy by embroidery of 


pearls and precious ſtones. Thoſe that 


are only embroidered with gold, are here 


conſidered ſo little, | that they are put. 
on every day; and the prieſts who cele- 


brated the great maſs, this morning, I al- 


moſt, miſtook at a diſtance for ſo Pang, 


moving images of gold. : 

The greateſt part of theſe 7 a F] 3 
the enumeration of which would take a, 
large volume, are kept in ſeveral rooms: 
and cloſets, and produced only on ſolemn, 
feſtivals. What an indignation muſt riſe 
in the breaſt of a needy tradeſman at the 


fight of ſo large a ſtock uſeleſſly locked, 


2 ) Mr. Clark, ' ſpeaking of this ated i fly 


obſerves, that ** much plunder might be got out of it.” 
The remark cannot be retorted upon St. Paul's-church, 
or 72 amin ter- abbey, and it is well that it cannot, 


Yet a clergyman of Mr. Clark's rigid way of thinking 


might have decently omitted ſuch a ſuggeſtion, whatever 
his abhorrence of popiſh pageantry may be, 
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vp M church! A ſtock that, bi 
into commerce, would render opulent 
many thouſands of indrviduafs, and tlie 
whole nation happy? What 4 Pier ea 


Spaniards are Wenner to 
ere we alſo ſevera 
ments of Kings, "Queens, Archbiſhops, 


ia Ae 


and other great pebple; and both the 
ciefing and walls of the church are adorn- 


ed with a vaſt number of pictures, F 


which' the moſt ſurpriaing i is a St. Chriſ- 
topher o very gigantic, that Boyards's 


- Caligotante was but a dwarf in compari- 


ſon. It is enough to tell you, that the 


3 od of that es is as "Py as 1965 whole 


A fite is uſed in iis Se which is 


called Mozarab or Mozarabick, originally 
inſtituted by a biſhop of Seville called St. 


Iſidore, who was a contemporary and 


friend to St. Gregory ſurnamed The Great. 
It ſeems as if St. Gregory had given St. 

Iſidore the Prefatio's (as they call them) 
of the maſs, — reſemble much thoſe | 


that 


a 


by dhe 1 of Ambrofian; - 
This rite acquired the name of Metals 
rab, becauſe it was preſerved by thoſe 
Chriſtians, who, after the conqueſt made: 
of Spain by the Moriſco's, or Arabs, did 
not chuſe to forſake their country, but 


5 lived amidſt their conquerors, who ſuf: 


fered them to continue in the religion of 


: their anceſtors, and were ſo indulgent as 


to leaye to them the greateſt part of their 
ch urches. There is actually at Rome 


done Father Leſteo, a man of much eccle- 


fiaſtical erudition, who is preparing for 
the preſs a Mozarabick miſſal, which he 
intends. to illuſtrate with notes, and mark 


| the difference between the Mozarabick, 


the Ambroſian, and the Raman rites. 
- How much the preſent ſervice of To- 
ledo differs from the antient, inſtituted 


as I ſaid, by St. Tidore, I am not able to 
tell. The famous Mozarabick Miſſal and 
: n which were printed by cardinal 


4 KXimenes 


** 


' Ximenes at the requeſt of the Toletans, 


have, I think, been long out of ; uſe; 
and are perhaps only remembered by ec- 


cleſiaſtical antiquaries. Something how- 
ever ſeems An to be ie in . 
ritual. 


1 e you will 8 at thee para- | 


| graphs when you come to read them, and 


think it very odd I ſhould. ſo familiarly 
talk of Mozarabick, Ambrgſian, and Ro- 


man rites, well knowing that my ſtudies 
never turned that way. But it was our old 


friend Canonico Irico, who helped me to 


what I have here written about tlioſe 


rites. As I appriſed him ſome months 


ago of my ſcheme to viſit Spain, he 


wrote me a long letter from (a) Trina 
upon this ſubje& of church-rites, and 
deſired me, if ever I came to Toledo, to. 
procure. for him ſome ins en about 


the Mozarabick. on) hh 


In compliance with his requeſt I edt.” 


cn this morning to a learned prieſt, who 


8 "(6 * town in Monferrat. e N | 


i 
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holds an employment i in the library of this 
cathedral, and on my ſhowing him my 
friend's letter, he promiſed kindly to ſend 
me to Madrid the beſt hiſtorical account 
that ſhall. be poſſible of that rite, and 
of the ſeveral changes it has undergone ever 
fince its firſt inſtitution. If he keeps his 
word, as I am ſure he will, the Canonicowill 
be made very happy, by ſuch means as 
would give happineſs to few other men. 
But there are people in this world, whoſe 
mental pleaſures appear odd to the groſs 
of mankind, and yet are far from being 
unreaſonable. To ſearch, as our Canonico 
does, after antient inſtitutions. and cuſ- 
toms that can contribute” to diſplay the 
various hues and turns of the human 
mind, and to mark the gradations of 
the changes they have undergone in the 
revolution of human affairs, will often 
be ridiculed and deſpiſed by men of 
| ſhallow and circumſcribed intellects; but 
will always deſerve and obtain ſome de- 
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gree of commendation. by ap. of e 


and extenſive views. 
l wanted to ſee the library of the cathe- 
erh which, as 1 am told, contains an 
immenſe treaſure of literature; but to:day 
it could not be opened, and to-morrow. I 
intend to be gone, A man cannot ſtay : 
long enough i in every place to ſee every 
thing, eſpecially when he has four men 
and four mules to feed. : 
Cardinal Ximenes above named. Was 


fo great a benefactor to this cathedral, 
| that a prayer for his ſoul is ſill ſaid at 


the end of every maſs celebrated in it. 
He was one of the greateſt men that ever 


appeared. At once. a great ſtateſman, ap 
intrepid ſoldier, a profound ſcholar, and 
2 tolerable ſaint. Having been made arch- 
biſhop of Toledo out of a poor Franciſ- 
can friar, and created cardinal, ſoan after, 


. undertook two great things. $4 a 


_— 
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very difimilar nature, that charcteriſe | 
Him. arch to his boaao, as they ſhow 


135 | * 
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the vaſt capacity of his ſoul. - The one 
was his ordering an edition of the Poli- 
glot Bible, a work thatemployed for ma- 
hy yeats the moſt learned men of Spain: 
the other Was, "thilt he raiſed an army at 
bis on 'expetice, and fent it to conquer 
Oran in Africa for the crown of Spain, 
which has poffeſſed it ever ſince. You 
| Have heard, that, next the pope, the 
atchbiſhop of Toledo is the richeſt/ecele- - 
faRtick in the world. Within this cen 
tory however, a conſiderable part of his 
revenue has been eurtailed: yet it is ſtill 
Tb ample as not eaſily" to borompired = 98 
where elſe in the churck. 
About forty eanons officiate in this ca- 
thedral, befides-archdeacons, chaplains, 
And other prieſts, all provided with liv- 
ings and ſalaries, that enable them to live 
with becoming dignity. I ſupoſe that all 
thele people's maintenance, together with | 
_ the archbiſhop's, come from diſtant part 
of Spain, as the Whole territory of this 
tow, did it delong entirely to them, 
e _ would 


"PR 
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would not em the third arts of what 
they have. 

It is upon 3 3 st. Peter 8 
rs at Rome, with all thati is contained 
in.it, has coſt. near thirteen millions ſter= 


4 ling, and St. Paul's at London about thir- 5 


teen hundred thouſand pounds. I wanted 
to know how much the expence beſtowed 
upon this, exceeded the Engliſh, or came 


mort of the Roman: but the gentle cler- 


gyman, to whom I applied for the men- 


| tioned: information about the Mozarabick 


rite, could not ſatisfy my curioſity, as, to 
his certain knowledge, no exact account 
.of i it was ever kept, nor the value ever cal- 


culated of the ſeveral coſtly things in it, 
which were gifts from kings and queens 


of Spain, and other great perſonages, be- 
ſides that many ancient memorials have 
been deſtroyed by the revolution of cen- 
turies, the cathedral having been built 
about nine hundred years ago, and de- 


clared the brſt church of Spain about 


two hundred years after it was built. 655 
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.- The 5 grand edifice in T oledo 
* the archiepiſcopal palace. But, in- 
ſtead of going to ſee it, I went to the Al- 
cdzar ; that is, a royal palace built on 
the edge of a hill almoſt perpendicular, 
and about five hundred feet higher than 
| the Tagus which runs beneath it. 4 

F rom the large ſquare before the A 
ö cdzar, or from its windows, you have a 
.vaſt proſpedt « over a country not very fer- 


| tile, as i it is chiefly compoſed of rocks, 


which however render the coup d' oeuil 
very romantick. There i is a printed j jour- 
ney (a) through ſome parts of Spain, 
written by a French counteſs about four- 
tion in her work of this Alcdzar, and. 
told us how it was then: and I think 1 
have looked out of that very window, 
from which ſhe inſpected the adjacent 
country. The Alcdzar was then i in good 


() It bears this title, 96 e du Voyage 
6e d' Eſpagne, 3 Paris. MDCXCIX.” It is in 
ure vols, $90. | = 


ſcore years ago. She has given a deſcrip- 


_ :- condition, and inbabitsd by a Spent 

mM | queen. But che fucce flion-war rr _ 
. fatal to I” as che Engliſh and Portu- \ 
=. gueſe penetrated unluckily 1 10 far As o- | 


1 


ledo, and ſet fire to it : ſo that nothing 
of it now remains but the lateral walls | 


greatly damaged, ſome of its marble pil- 
lars, a ſmall part of the grand ſtair=caſe 


and five ,or fix rooms. Within ” | 


Er 


3 


vifibly decaying and covering 08 40. : | 
nettles and T \ A 6 
From that high hilt you ſee the 1 
two largeſt hoſpitals i in Toledo, one for ] 
the reception of foundlings, 1 the other for c 
5 V. gue fan mal de nugeres, as a man \ 
5 | Phraſed it of whom 1 aſked what it was. : 
| This ſecond, however, has at preſent but 
8 very ſmall number of patients, as the 
* Aiiſtemper that is cured in it, has within 
| dis century greatly abated of its orig 
8 fury all over Pw" as I am told. " NJ 
© - You 
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bg ſee likewiſe from that Hill a fine 
bridge of two arches over the Tagus, 
the waters of which run thereabout with 
the greateſt noiſe and rapidity,” They 
call it the Alcantara - bridge, heyond 
vhich there is a ruined building called 
el Caſtillo: de San Cervantes. 11 
Under the ruins f that caſtle, ith | 

vulgar of Toledo is firmly perſuaded that 
there is an opening, which was cut into 
the rock and ſhut with a ſtrong braſs- 
gate. Was you Gs enter that gate, ſay 
they, you would b led into an enchant- 
ed rocky cavern that contains many hor- 
rible things. No body ever dared to vio- 
late that braſs- gate and intrude in the 
cavern, except the deſperate Don Nodrigo 
who was the laſt gothic King of Spain. 
Don Rodrigo had been informed by tra- 
dition, that whoever ſhouldenter it would 
be made acquainted with the ultimate 
fate of the kingdom he then poſſeſſed; and 
finding himſelf kriſkly attacked by for- 
midable army ſent againſt him by Mira- 
_— r mdmelin 


Tes 


. etnperor of TY he mo" 
needs to know how that war was to end. 


The gratification of his curioſity was at- 


tended with the. anticipated knowledge 
of his own impending ruin, becauſe he 


found a braſs-giant in the cavern, who 


held a large braſs - label in his hand, in 
which the death of his majeſty was fore- 


told, together with the conqueſt of bis 
bela, to en 2 by NO _ : 


| cans. 

1 be hols of this abfard 8 is told 
at ae in the fixth chapter of a book en- 
titled HIsTonIA verdadera del Rey Don 
Rodrigo, Sc. compueſta Por el ſabio Alcayde. 
 Abulcacim Tarif Abentarique, de nacion 


Arabe; nutvamente traduzida de la legua, 


Arabiga por Miguel de Luna, Sc. 


In Engliſh. The true HisTory- of 
King Don Rodrigo, &c. written by the wiſe 
Alcayde Abulcacim Tarif Abentarique, an 
Arabian by birth; newly tranſlated from 
the n — & Michael de ee 
e 


a hav 


18 
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" 1 have the 4th dition of this book 
printed en Valencia 1646, with the ori- 
ginal dedicatory letter in the front of it: 
addreſſed * the tranſlator . to. "Rig, 
Philip Ul. 

It appears hs that e letter, 
that Miguel de Luna had ſtudied Ara- 
bick from his infancy, and was Arabick # 
Interpreter to that King. The book is 


divided in two parts. The firſt. ends 0 
With this information to the reader. 


Acabſe de traduzir efte libro por 2 me 


Miguel de Luna, Interprete de Su Mageſtad, ; 
à treinta dias el; mes de n . B 


Sc. 1 589. 

In Engliſh. The tranſlation of thick 
war compleated by me Miguel de Luna, In- 
terpreter to, bes Aa 0 on November 3% ; 
1589. £4 | 
The feond: part ends with this a ; 
more intereſting information.” > 

Acaboſe de eferivir efte Libro de la Hiſto- . 
ria 2 de Eſpana en la Ciudad de Biicara, 4 

| TS . " "wu 


} 
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tres dias del mes 4. Rumadun , dd a ano cients 
y "Quarenta. 1 405 de la Hixera, _ 

In Engliſh. | The writing 97 this Hi ifory 
of: Spain Was ended i in the town of Bucara, 
on the third day of the month of Ramadan, „ 
the hundred and i forty fecond year of the He- 


gira ; ; which day, according to a mar- 


gital note of the tranſlator, anſwers to 
me day September 7633. that iz is, ex- 
act fifty years after the firſt invaſion of 


| Spain by the Moriſco's 8, with whom this 
Rade hiſtorian  Abulcacim Tart 77 Alenta- 


rique came over, and was a helper i in the 


conqueſt made by his countrymen, as he : 


repeatedly tells in the courſe of his ; 


555 hiſtory. 


As chis book | by the generality of the. 
Spaniards is looked upon as a genuine 


hiſtory, give me leave to make here a few 


obſervations upon 5 have read it 
through with attention, and am per- 
ſuaded that De Luna tranſlated it from 
* Arabick. There! is nothing 1 in it but. 

| what 
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What indicates it to be the performance 


ofa Mahometan ; ; and it is to be ſuppo- 
ſed, that De Luna would never have dared 
to tell his King a he i in print, or offer 
him a work of his own for a tranſlation 
of an Arabick original. 

However, as to that original, taking 
for granted chat the tranſlation is faith- 
ful, it is not poſſible to conſider it as 
any better than a romance, and a ro- 
mance of a much more modern date than 
it 18 pretended by its Arabick author, 
whoever he may have been. How could 2 
Abulcacim be a contemporary with the 
Mooriſh conquerors of | Spain, when he 
tells us of fleets that carried numerous 
armies backwards and forwards from 


Arabia to Tunis, and other parts of that 


region which we now call the coaſt of y 
Barbary ? 

Beſides that it is queſtionable whether 
the town of Tunis exiſted at that time, 
thoſe fleets cannot have failed round the 
Cipe of Good Hope, as that Cape was 

9 then 
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then as much unknown to the Arabiang 
as to the Europeans. | They muſt: there- - 
| fore have failed from ſome port ſituated 
at the very end of the Mediterranean, 
But what hiſtorical voucher have we for 
the exiſtence of a port in that part of the 
world poſſeſſed by the Arabians? Yet, 
granting that this was the caſe, we muſt 
take into conſideration that the Greeks as 
well as the Venetians could at that time 
both navigate and fight; but neither na- 
vigated nor fought againſt thoſe great 
enemies of the chriſtian name, and, what 
is ill more ſurprizing, never made the 
leaſt | mention of thoſe pretended Arabick 
expeditions i in the memorials they! left us 


of the tranſactions of that age. 


It may be anſwered, that the Greeks 
had neither the courage nor the ſtrength 
required to face the Arabians, and that 
the Venetians were the Arabians' friends 


5 tor ſome reaſon of. commerce. But be- 


fides that hiſtorical youchers are alſo 
wanted for ſuch an anſwer, it is impoſ-, 
| fible 


EX? y 
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Able to believe that the Venetians could 
be induced by ſuch a motive to let Ma- ö 
hometan fleets paſs unmoleſted through : a 
fea, of which they. were maſters in a 
great meaſure, and ſuffer them to d go and 
conquer a chriſtian ceenTy. 
Let us conſider then what ſhipping is 
required to carry forty five thouſand foot, 
and eight hundred horſe (Abulcacim p. 
129) to ſuch a prodigious diſtance as 
from Arabia to Tunis. I cannot believe 
the Arabs of thoſe times, or indeed of 
any time, to have had ſuch ſhipping as 
could not even be muſtered up by the 
modern Engliſh themſelves, whoſe naval 
force is not to be parallel'd even by that 
of the Carthaginians when at their high- 
eſt, nor indeed by any power whatſoever 
that was ever mentioned in hiſtory. 
What renders that fact a thouſand 
times ftill more improbable, is the ac- 
count of Mrza the viceroy of Africa, 
Who from Morocco dio buelto hazia el Le. 
vante {"went away to the Levanit with a 
1 P + fleet 


ff 
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fleet that had twenty thouſand: ce 5 
on board; went ſo far as that port at the 


bottom of the Mediterranean to meet 
| his Royal Maſter Abilgualit, who waited 
there for his coming with twenty five 


thouſand foot and eight hundred horſe; 


then ſailed back with that King and thoſe 
troops to the place from which he had de- 


parted; landed ſafely and without oppo- 
ſition at, or near Tunis, and preſently 
effected the conqueſt of that kingdom, 


though it was defended by the Tuniſian 


army compoſed of forty thouſand men, 


and commanded by a deſperate rebel. 


What need had viceroy Muza to go fo 


far as the bottom of the Mediterranean to 
meet his King? By 1 what means could he 
give him previous intelligence of his 
coming, that he might be ready there to 
embark with his troops? Could he not 
ſtay at home for his coming ? Ves, he 
could; but it was better to go and ſecure 


his paſſage with ſuch a reinforcement, 


Fel if there was an y danger of obſtruction 
Tom 
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from ſome enemy in that paſſage, that 
danger was exactly equal whether the 
viceroy went to meet his king, or the 
king to meet the viceroy. But ho could 
an army that had ſailed ſeveral thouſand 
miles without ſtopping to refreſh any 
where, preſerve itfelf in ſo good a con- 
dition as to rout that of Tunis in the very 
firſt battle, and rout it ſo effectually, 
though their numbers were almoſt equal, 
as to put a final ſtop t to all its ee 
operations? 

Theſe are, 3 other, che objec- 
tions I would offer to any Spaniard that 
ſhould inſiſt upon. the genuineneſs of A- 
bulcacim's hiſtory, and tell me that aun- 
que infiel y barbaro { though an infidel and 
a barbarian} as Roda ſays in his Cronica 
de las Moros en Espana, yet Abulcacim 
was a faithful relator of facts. 

It was quite dark when I returned from 
my! viſit to San Cervantes's caſtle, of which 

nothing is now left but a heap of moul- 
ST 5 
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dleted bricks intermixed with urge pieces 
of free-ſtone that will ſoon become duſt. 
Could I ſtay in this town longer, it is 


en probable chat 1 ſhould fee many 


more things very well worth ſome ac- 
count. I am told that here is a ſyna· 


ſayings and ſeripture · paſſages written on 


its walls within, according to the prac- 


| xiceof the Jews in all their places of pub- 
He worſhip. When that ſynagogue was 
ſome centuries ago turned into a church, 
its walls were plaſtered over and white- 
wathed, ſo that the inſcriptions remained 
loft for a long time to the world. But in 


proceſs of time ſome of the plaſter fell 


down ; and a learned canon of this ca- 
thedral obſerving Hebrew characters left 
there ondiſcovered, has lately found 
means to read ſeveral of thoſe paſſages 
and ſayings, which he intends ſoon to 

_ publiſh with notes. The Jews that were 


AY eee of the ynagogue, if 


gogue, which had once many Hebrew 


Y they 
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they were not African by birth, were at 
leaſt ſo by deſcent ; and it appears by the 


characters read by the canon on thoſe - 


walls, that their manner of writing their 
tongue was partly different from that 


which is generally uſed by the modern 


rican manner of writing it, will render 
the work of the canon very intereſting is 


the ſtudious of the ſacred tongue. 


Toledo is one of the moſt antient ei- 


ties in Spain, and during ſeveral centu- 
ries it held the rank of its metropolis. 
But the neighbourhood of Madrid has by 


degrees ſtripped it of its numerous inha- 


bitants, and it would have long been 


almoſt entirely deſerted but for its cathes 
dral, the income of which, being ſpent 


| here in a good meaſure, contributes 


chiefly 'to the maintenance of the few 
thouſands that are left, and aſſiſts a little 
thoſe ſmall manufactures of ſword - blades 


and ſilk- ſtuffs eſtabliſhed in it. The em- 
| * Charles V made — his almoſt 


Con- 
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conſtant reſidenee whenever he returned 


to Spain from his various rambles about 


Europe; and here it was, that the learn - 
ed Navagero was ſent to him as ambaſſa- 


dor by the Venetians. | There was then 


an engine contrived by an Italian, which 
raiſed the water of the Tagus up to the 


Alcazar and the reſt of the town. But 
gime deſtroyed that engine, and the To- 


 Jetans are now put to a great inconveni- 
ence to procure water, which is inceſ- 


ſantly carried up to them from that ri- 


ver by aſſes heavily loaded with ſix earthen : 


pots each, and bought at two Maravedis 
a pot; that i is, e eh * an 1 ea 
farthing. 3 25 
I ſhall go ene to aunts; fo. 
ven leagues beyond this town. Seven 
more the next day will carry me to Ma- 
drid, where I intend to ſtay a while and 
fſcribble a great deal. But the queen, 
unluckily for my journal, died fix or ſe- 
ven days ago: ſo that J ſhall find the 


art — into niourning; a a reſtraint put 
5 upon 


. 
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upon many private diverſions, and 2 
This will cut me off from many amuſing 
topicks, for which I am . n beck 
is rant . and c mine. 
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A o ＋ a \ flono-throw from the 
great road, and a league from To- 
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5 lede, I ſaw on my left-hand another 


poor caſtle. called Pelavenegua,, went to | 
inſpect it, and found its ruins, like thoſe 
of San Cervantes, quite, ready to periſh. 2 

The few walls that remain are in ſuch =. 


condition, that, I could. eaſily throw, down 


the corner of one with 2 light puſh, and 


wiz I 


it appears that, the flat ground on which. 


it ſtands will ſoon be ready for the plough. 
Indeed, as One ranges over this coun- 


| try, it is ſad to recollect how cich and 
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populous it was in former ages! :Lowts' 


H king of France, as Guevara tells us 
in his letters, after having ſeen many parts 


of Europe and Aſia at the time of the 
Cruſades, affirmed that no court was ſo 


ſplendid as that of Caſtile, which was 


then a much ſmaller kingdom than what 


is now called Spain. But, though i it was 
ſmaller, one of its kings (G nevara calls 


him Alphonſo III) who kept his court 
at Toledo, was able to ſend to the holy 
land an army of a Hundred thouſand foot, 

ten thouſand horſe, and 'fixty thouſand 
carts loaded with bagga ge. There may 


* and I believe there 18, ſome Spa- 


niſh exaggeration in this account. The i 


number of the carts at leaſt bears evi- 


dently no proportion to that army. But 
coming down to the reign of Ferdinand 


and Iſabel, 'Coftile and Arragon Aill a. 


forded men enough to ſubdue the — 


ich king of Granada, who muſtered u p 
on that occaſion no leſs than fifty thou- 


Do land horſe and ſeveral thouſand foot. 3 
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How thick muſt have the population been 


during thoſe periods in theſe provinces? 


But as ſoon as the Spaniards. had the 
mieforegne) to be rid of thoſe enemies, and 
to maſter all the riches of America, 


as they did ſoon after the conqueſt" of 


Granada, ſuch quantities of gold and ſil-⸗ 
ver poured into their enlarged empire 
from Lima and from Mexicv, as to make 
it for a while the moſt opulent that ever 
exiſted in . ſince the downfal of | 
the: Romans. | ; 

The conſequence: of that opal 6 


Spain Was, that her ſoldier hung up his 


ſword and buckler, her huſbandman for- 
ſook the plough, her artiſt flung away 
his tools, and the whole nation fell a- 
dancing and enjoying the ſudden pro- 
ductions of their mighty atchievements. 
Quiet ſucceeded to motion for a while; 
and idleneſs to inactivity. Inftead of 
continuing to work for themſelves, the 


rich Spaniards ſent to their neighbours 


not —_ for numberſcſs „ but 
2041 8 even 


— 


# 
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even 1 many neceſſaries, which pragics 


impoveriſhed them much faſter than one 


_ would have imagined. AU | 
That conduct however, . not . 'e 
_ proved. fatal, and deſolation, would not 


| have; ſpread over the internal parts of this 


. kingdom, if the Spaniards had not flock'd 
away by thouſands and ten thouſands to 


the newly diſcovered world. It was their 
precipitous emigration to America, that 


de prived Eftremadura, » Ty aledo, the 7209 
Caftiles, Arragon, and Leon of too many 
of their inhabitants; ; and had not the 
government been timely alarmed at it, 
and put ſome limits to it, it is probable 


that not a ſoul but what would have ran 
away t to che countries of gold and ſilver. 


Let notwithſtanding this univerſal i in- 
dolence and precipitous emigration, Spain 


would ſtill have continued to bear great 
proportion to its neighbouring nations in 


point of population, had not a ruinous 


ſyſtem of policy been keenly purſued by 


"98. during more thin: two entries. 
| 7. pes. The | 
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The ambition that moved, or che neck 
ſity that forced the Spaniards to keep and 
enlarge the countries which they poſſeſſ- 
ed beyond the Pireneans, proved much 
I more deſtructive than their annihilatioon 
of the Moriſcos, and their conqueſt of 
America Flanders and Italy involved 

them in diſtant Wars that drained A 
provinces of numberleſs men, — ' 
more gold and filver than America could 
, afford. If inſtead of goin 8 for victo· 
tious laurels to Pavia and Se. Quintin, 
a the Spaniards had given up whatever they 
: poſſeſſed beyond their mountains, and ke pet. 
their armies and flotas at home, their 
r kingdom would have ſtill been formid? 

able, and the ambaſſadors of France 

would not eaſily have gotten precedence 
"of. theirs. But ſucceſſive victories en- . 
feebled them, and the progeny of the 2 
royal priſoner they made at Pavia, got 

the upper hand of 1 monarchs 3 a 

very little time after the 3 
en. _ Cone 


. 3 
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: poſition that they had it in their will. 


w imagine, for inſtance, that Charles. \'4 
bad been willing to give up all he. poſ- 


of nations become gradually ſo entangled 


dy a ſtrong concurrence of ſucceſſive AC- 
_ eidents, that the unravelling of them is 
at laſt out of the reach of human pru- | 
| "dence = nor is it always in the power of 


nations to do what; is beſt, even on the ſup · 


ſeſſed in Flanders and in Italy, do you 


| really think that i it would have been in 


te) Th conſftquints of the crab belle har Pavia 


pe 'Lowbardy; won by the Connetible d. Bourbon, and 
the falling of Francis I into the hends of Charles V, 
put an ectual end to. the claims of France on. fe- 


= vera Italian provinces. The French never could 45 
5555 durable | * in . 
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Con nnn | 
pretenſions to the anden * 
N eee blamed for | 

| ot having given up, thoſe diſtant poſſeſ- 

| Hons that were at laſt wreſted from them 
by the force of war? No. The affairs 


Let 
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kis power ? What would the world, and 


7 Spain herſelf, have ſaid to him, had he 
What - 
would have been ſaid to his ſon Philip, 
and to each of his ſucceſſors, had any of 


ever come to ſuch a reſolution ?. 


them thought of doing what Charles 
ought to have done for the advantage of 
his Spaniſh ſubjects, and lopp'd off thoſe 
exuberant branches of the monarchy that 
proved injurious to the trunk ? "Nay, 
what would the-world and Spain ſay to 
this very king, ſhould he take into his 
dead to give up that ſmall part of the Bar- 


: bary- eoaſt he actually poſſeſſes, which 


every man in Spain and outof Spain knows 


tobe rather detrimental than uſeful. to his 


kin gdom ? Was any miniſter to adviſe 


ſuch a meaſure, he would be looked upon 


as a ridiculous politician, if not as the, 


vileſt of traitors ;- and that ſame people, 
to whom the keeping of Oran and Ceuta 


proves . onerous, would exclaim againſt 


Acer i their * diſhonour for cen- 
„„ 2 : 0 turies 


uch an act, was it to take place, and con- 


[8] 


turies to come. Nor is there any nation, 
*but what would think like the Spaniards 
in a ſimilar caſe; and with good reaſon 


too, as the givin 8 up without abſolute 


compulſion what is their own, in nations 


as in individuals, will always be reckoned 
diſhonourable. Such is the nature of 


man, and ſo is the world conſtituted. 
Kings muſt marry, kings muſt die, and 
kings muſt make war and peace... 
events will produce events, and nations 
will thus acquire rights that cannot af- 


terwards be relinquiſhed without hard 
ſtruggles, or without incurring blame : 


and contempt. The wars that in our 


days gave the two Sicilies to aSpaniſh'i in- 


fante, and the dutchy of Parma to ano- 
ther, proved moſt ruinous to this mo- 
narchy; and well did the Spaniards fore- 
ſee that ruinous they would me.” But 
how could they have helped themſelves 
and forborn thoſe wars? A coffee- ſtateſ- 


man, a Machiavel rich in after-wit, will | 
Wy @y, th that i it had been wiſe, fince that 


2 


Theſe 


* was 
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wat the cats; not to think of Na aples x : 


Parma, and let any body take them that 
could : and fo would the council of Caſ- 
tile haye reaſoned, had each of its mem 


bers been choſen out of a breed of men not 


Iineally deſcended from Adam and Eve. 
Unluckily Adam and Eve were their pro- 
genitors; and whoever is deſcended from 
that pair, will i in like circumſtances do 
like the menibers of that council, and ad- 
viſe what they adviſed. „ 
Revolving theſe and other ſuch fool. | 
cries in my | head for the ſpace of a league, 
1 reached a venta where my caleſſeros 
intended to ſtop and bait: but the venta 
was ſhut, and our Knocking at its door 
was in vain. So we went forwards ano- 
ther League to Villa Mejor, a hamlet of 
four houſes that might as well be called 


Villa peor, as none of the four families | 


in it had a loaf of bread to ſpare us. 
However they had wine enough to fill 
our Berracho, which my folks had al- 
colt — in the ſpace of . 


_ weather being dap) Sos.” 1 
dri nking a good remedy againſt thirſt. 
We proceeded two leagues more, got 
into a fine foreſt, ſpread a napkin un- 
der its ſhade, produced ſome cold Vice 
 twals, and dined very comfortably, 8 
That done, we entered a long alley of 
very tall elms that led ſtraight to Aran- 

3 Juez, trotted along it merrily, and were 
=t the Foy. rl a he fun. was going 
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23 4 Hharming Hor. Le udinier Seen 
. 4 "I ancient and modern. Ladies well 
Eg on behaved, ' A theatre. The eee 
. ' the gen bird. 4 protiy village,” 

5 Saks f 5 | Aranjuke, Oct. 6, 3760, 
; : - Have fren a great many delightful 
A places in many parts, but none more 
ſio than the royal palace and garden. of 
3 ee A poet would ſay that Venus 
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0 and 106 conſulted here with Catuftus 
and Petrarch about building a rural man 


fon for Pſyche, Leſbia, Laura, or om. 


Spaniſh Infanta. 10 
Imagine a park many League Tod 


ent acroſz in different parts by alleys'bf 


two, three, and even four miles extent. ; 


Each of thoſe alleys. is formed by two 
double rows of elm- trees, , one double row 


on the right and one on the left, Wwhick 
Fenders the ſhade thicker. The alleys 
are wide enough to admit of four coaches 


a-breaſt, and betwixt cach double row 
there is a narrow channel, throu gh which 


runs a ſtream of water, ſo that the trees, 
never wanting 7; 2.00 are grown very 


_— and very leafy. 


Between thoſe aleys. there are thick 


0 groves of ſmaller trees of various kinds, 


and thouſands of deer and wild-boars 


wander there at large, beſides numberleſs 


hares, rabbits, pheaſants, partridges, and 


| ſeveral other kinds of birds. The wild- 
4 boars however are not quite ſo ſavage in 
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| n as where no care has been, 
taken of them. "Here they. have been 
uſed to repair on certain hours to ſome 
places, where oats are plentifully diſtri- 
buted to them; and they are grown ſo 
famili ar with the voice of their feeder, 
| that. they will run A . nene 
they hear him call. „ 36 ton 
There is no wall 3 8 20 as 
100 many bricks, would have, been re- 
quired to form ſo vaſt an encloſure. . Yet. 
the various animals chat live ; in.it, cannot. 
: be tempted to forſake it, as, the country. 
round does not abound cither i 10 ſhade. or. 
paſture. . en 1 
„ river Tagus which I haye. pr 
| at Liſbon, © Caſas del Puerto, ＋ alayera, 
and Toledo, runs through this place 
; and divides it into two unequal parts. 
The water it catries is not very conſider- 
able; ſo that it was eaſily. divided, con- 
Svend between artificial banks, and urged. 
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The central point of this great pack is 
the King's palace, which is partly ſurs 
Y rounded: by the. garden. 5 Of that -palace 70 
we ſhall (peak anon, Let 1s ft take'4 © 
walk round the garden. 
The chief entrance into it i ia ch 8 a pi 
Parterre cut into ſeveral compartments; : 
contain a vaſt variety of the moſt beauti- 
fub flowers both American and European. i 

There are five pieces of water in this 
| nigh * nen N bronze 5 


water in ee to a confiderahls height, | 
2 In the firſt piece there is a N. eptune with ' 
Tritons, in the ſecond. a ſwan with boys 
playing about it, in the third I have 
forgot what, and the fourth and fifth 
have each. a nymph riding on a ſerpent. 
Beyond the parterre on the right hand : 
there is an artificial caſcade of the Tagus 
amidſt artificial rocks. The eye is no 
leſs charmed by the broken wave, than 
2 by the * noiſe, F 


Frem 


* 
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From hence you enter an alley that | 
; leads to Apollo's fountain. It is fo called 
from a ſtatue of that god ſtanding on a 
high pedeſtal; with Pegaſus by him. The 
|  'baſon of the fountain is octagonal, and 
: on each angle there is a naked genius 
hat ſeems to ſqueeze the head of a dol - 
Phin wich his foot, to force the water 
| out of his Jaws: Apollo, the genius's, 
| the dolphins, and prot NE! the 
| - whiteſt marble. - $93 5 
Tyue alley i tar Hb (of the — 
* beyond it, and it is fo called becauſe, 
2s yon croſs it, if the gardener pleaſes, 
© from under your feet, which cannot be 
avoided — gk e. nee the 
alley, A ie | 
5 This-Purnre d &s Epps follows nes. 
It is formed by four pillars round 4 ba- 
fon, Each pillar has an harpy on its 
top, vomiting water on 2 young man wh⁰ 
8 fits in che midit of the bafon, picking an 
+, - ET ORR” Both 
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_ young man. and the. harpies are reckoned | 
maſter - pieces in ſtatuary; but I don' t 
like the conceit of monſters pouring wa- 
ter upon a young man that minds bis 
thorn and not them. Some figure i in an 
attitude of horror had done better than 
one in that quiet poſture. Nor do I like 
the exotick birds painted round this 
fountain 4 top of the green lettice that 
| ſurrounds it, as I cannot diſcover any : 
_—_— between the birds, the harpies, | 
and the young man, There is nothing 
in my opinion that has a worſe effect i in 
a garden, than paintings, except it be 
ſome perſpectire on lame wil at * end 
el ſome alley. . | 
From the Thorn- 3 you oe > "ul 
encloſures for fruit- trees; and amongſt | 
them there are actually ſuch numbers of 
- oranges. and lemons hanging on thei 
| branches, as the Heſperides might envy, | 
70 thoſe encloſures you are led through 1 35 
„ ſo well ſereened by a thick fo- 
"ie * the ſun-beams can no more 
| "- 5 


* 
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nr vou, | than if you were e 
ground: and the freſhneſs is there io 
great, that it forced me to button up my 
"coat, although without the garden the 


”y #7 31 
o Tf Z 2 
NG * 


weather was very 8 
- An one of "hols paſſages 1 could not. 8 


l 6 thiy call Te, Its trunk ſeems 4 
compoſed. of half a dozen ſtems, and | 
the circumference of it I take to be little | 
| Teſs than four fathoms. e 3 
Leaving the fruit encloſures on che ä 
Ai. we advanced to the Bath of Venus. 5 
The goddeſs i is there repreſented as ebm⸗ - 
ing out of the bath, and her hair drops 5 
water into a line marble beſon ſupported 
by — e 0% 

A little further there | is the fontain * 
Bacchus. Both the tub and the god are 
of bronze, and of a moſt perfect work- 


Wh manſhip. But ke is ſo fat,” that I would 5 
rather call him Silenus, as I do not 1 „ 


lect ed ancient Bacelus o A 


, 
\ 
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The fountain of Neptune follows : : But, 
His figure, as well as thoſe of the Tritons 
round it, is much ſmaller than the life, 
which in ſuch open places always produce 
a bad effect. If nature. is to be departed 
from, let us in open places make it gi- 
gantick rather than dwarfiſh, Nor didT 
like to ſee this ſubject occurring a ſecond : 
time in the ſhort ſpace that ann is hem. 
the parterre to this fountain, 

Beyond this Neptune there i is is Ter- 
rdo, a wide and almoſt circular bowling- 
green with four trees in the midſt of it 
conſiderably large and tall, which with 
their ample ſhade, joined to that'of the 
high and thick hedge that ſurrounds the 

whole bowling- green, renders it very | 
| cool and pleaſant. io 

3 On the right fide of this 7. a 00 Arte 
is a ſine bridge of five arches over the 
Tagus, and at the eaſt · end of that bridge 
another encloſure for fruit, which 1 did 
not chuſe to enter, liking better to con- 


tinue my walk * the rivers: the bank 
f — 


= tag j 2. 
of which is there defended by iron-ra 
coloured green, - divided. from ſpare 10 
ſpace by ſmall marble pillars, each. of 
which ſupports a large flower pot of a 


5 very fine ſort of carthen-ware made at 


5 ful Proſpect of a wild foreſt on the left 


Talavera, and the arms of Spain painted 
upon each por. Wm, * caſily 
Have been better.. . 
Not far from that Hides: 7 is a 
ä fountain called the Tritons, becauſe three. 
of "thoſe fabulous beings ſtand in the 
middle of it with their backs to each 
other, ſupporting two "marble. | baſons, 
one over the other, the water falling 
from boch in large ſheets. 
Near this fountain A. ſmall. ranch of 
the Tagus that has been parted higher 
up, Joins to it again under a Woo 
bridge painted green, on which. no 
coaches are allowed to paſs but thoſe af | 
the Royal Family. . 
From this bridge you 1 a dalight- | 


fade 1 the river. But before you. 1 


6 
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80 che bilge, there is a Kind of pavid 


lion ſupported by green-painted wooden 
columns, called e/ Cenadr (a fupper-place) 


intended for the Royal Family to ſup 


under When they have a mind. 80 


charming a ſpot there is not in the whole 


garden, and it is impoſſible to ſay how 
I pleaſant it is made by trees irregularly 


Planted on each ſide of the river, and by 5 


the river itſelf, that runs there with 


ſome impetuoſity againſt rocks, and 


breaks i in a moſt delightful murmur. 15 
From the Cenadr you enter a wide 
: bower formed of lime- trees. The 
ground under it is particularly firm and 
ſmooth, which adds much to the plea» 
ſure of walking. But turning about, 
and leaving the bridge of five arches on 
our right, let us go along the iron-rail, 
* the little is * the flower 
5 That e as I: gad, eien 
. the ſmaller branch of the river, and 
- reaches another pretty bridge of a ſingle = 
ach, 
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able beauty, interſperſed with orange- 
trees, the fruits of which are juſt ripe; 


and hang in ſuch cluſters from all the | 


plants, Hom? you can Sq e their 


leaves.” n 1117 5 4 
- Bak "POP beyond ha Howeraſpet 


chere is the gardener's houſe. A pretty 
building, fronted by a pleaſant meadow, | 
5 perfectly -ſhaded by ſome of the | talleſt | 


and moſt Ieafy trees that ever I ſaw. A 


narrow ditch: that runs on one ſide of that 


f meadow, produces thouſands of muſh- 
rooms, which, they ſay, are very good to 
cat when newly ſprung, but grow tough 
if they are not ſoon gathered. The gar- 


diener refuſed to tell me how he contrives 
8 have ſuch. an aſtoniſhing bed of muſh-. 


rooms in that ditch They lye upon 
_ ether like a thick bed of 1 ls 


| akbhy which is Iikewiſe left lt the left 
Bad. From thence you enter the Terrdo | 
again, in order to paſs to a ſpot; that has 
been embelliſhed with numberleſs ex- 
tick flowers, the greateſt part of unſpeak- 


- twp 
cate; that the bottom of the ditch. 18 
artificially formed of thoſe ſtones mat | 
are called at N aptes Pierre Fungaje G | 

room-flones)) which will Produce muſh- 
 rodtns When witered and ex] poſed” ts the 


o_ 
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* Beyond che gatdene ner's 4 böüs you meet 
with another Caſcade” of the Tagus, that 
no leſs charms the eye with the anf 
rency of its water, than the ear with the 
inequality of its noiſe, one momen 


quick and 16ud, in and the next bolt and 
flo. * ne, 
By that elisa a there i is anothite Candle. 
painted green and yellow,, 8 le well 
fituated than the other already mentioned, 
having the caſcade behind, and the great 
fountain of Hercules before. n | 
This fountain is the grandeſt thing in in 
/ / the whole garden. It is a decagon orna- 
mented with a conſiderable: number of 


ſtatues, the principal of which is that 


of the Theban hero killing the hydra. * = 


Both the ſtatues and the ſeveral baſons 
l II. „ in 


| fL I 
in which they are W of the 
> whiteſt marble, and the water that tum- 


bles i in and out, raviſhes , * Aght with 


its romantick falls. 3 
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F rom hence you aſcend PW, gra 
ſteps. adorned likewiſe with foe. ſtatues, 
-and turning rc round a corner. « of the Royal 
* Palace, enter a parterre belonging to the 
Infant Dan Luis, ſurrounded by a wall 
full of niches, each e a marble 
but. 1 
The ürſt of theſe. buſts * the —— 
4 5 ſaid) repreſents a Roman Emperor, 
f called Hannibal tlie Carthaginian . 


This piece of intelligence mngds me 


5 ä aware, that the honeſt fellow was rather 
4 ls an hiſtorian, Than 2 gardener. It Was 
, that had added with his chalk the 


. ook title of _Emperador, Romano to the 
engraved name of Hannibal; and chis he 


| had done, he faid, for the quicker infor- 


mation of the Letradss who flock inceſ- 


Z fantly from all parts of the world to ſee 
thoſe buſts, all * at Madrid by cher 
; 6” oa and 
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a Roman, ſtatuaries, eſpecially thoſe | 
of Queen Iſabella, Charles V. and Phi- ] 
lip. IV. 6 2 
The fact i is, prey hab is a EYES 1 8 
tion of ancient and modern buſts. A 
mongſt them Antonius Pius, Sergius 
Galba, Lucius Verus, Ves paſian, Marcus 


Aurelius, Titus, Trajan, Tiberius, Vi- 


tellius, Domitian, and many other, all 


placed at random, and out of all chrono- 


logical diſpoſition, intermixed with Alex- 


ander, , Par menio, Lyſimachus, and ſeve- 
ral Kings and Queens of Spain. 11. 


Having left the parterre of Don Luis, 
and diſmiſſed the gardener with a preſent, 
I went to ſee the palace. A Spaniſh 
gentleman with his lady and two mar- 


riageable daughters waited at the gate 


for my coming with the Palace: ha 


who was to ſhow it us. 


As theſe were the firſt . of note 
Pn Lſaw in Spain, I watched them nar- 


rowly during the whole time the viſit 


laſted, but found nothing in them that 
bas Az be- 
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betrayed a any renerksbe Abet eltler 
in dreſs, manner, or behaviour. The 5 
father and mother anſwered my caſual | 
queſtions with plain civility,” not did the 
ydung ladies appear hy or bafhful when 
I dropp'd a word of compliment, but 
curteſied with a ſmile or thanked with a 
word, without ſtiffneſs, prudery, for- 
wardneſs, or falſe modeſty. This began 
to give me a better opinion of the Ma- 
drid-manners than T had brought with 
me. Having read many things of the 
habitual gravity and haughtineſs of the 
a Spaniards, I expected ſome odd and ridi- 
culous treatment; but᷑ to my 1 91 
ment they behaved very well. 5 
As to the Royal Palace I have not much 
to ſay. It is rather an elegant than a 
magnificent building, conſidering its 
owner, and what may be called a com- 
fortable King's houſe. The apartments 
are well diſpoſed and decorated with 
much taſte. Were I to chuſe, I would 
have this in preference to all the houſes 


\ 


and palaces I ever faw. No carving, 
in it. The furniture, and indeed every 
thing in it, is juſt a8 I would have it, 
In one of the rooms there is a clock of 
curious workmanſhip, that has a canary» 
bird at top made of clock-work. The 
canary chirps like a true bird whenever 
the hour ſtrikes. An ingenious trifle, 
that makes a mani: ſmile,” and a . 
happy. „ 

By the e . is a little 
theatres! which in the late King's reign 
was often trod by our moſt celebrated 
fingers, ſuch as Farinello, Caffarello, Ca» 
reſtini, Mingotti, and others: but no 
uſe is now made of it, as his preſent Ma- 
jeſty has no taſte for muſick. 55 

In a large room that has its walls co- 
el with looking-glaſſes, we had a kind 
of adventure; and it would have been 
ſtrange if we had met with none, as this 
may really be called an Palacio encantado. 
Entering that room we ſpy'd a green 
R 3 bird 


— 
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bird fluttering about as if exideavouring to 
find the opening at which he had got in. 
It ſeemed as if the many mirrors embar- 
raſſed the poor thing by the multiplica- 
tion of objects. We preſently gave it 
chace and ſtrove to catch it. After ma- 
ny uſeleſs efforts intermixed with a great 
deal of female ſcreaming, as 1s uſual on 
ſuch occaſions, the eldeſt fiſter made the 
little creature her priſoner ; but inſtead of 
holding it faſt, ſhe ran without heſita- 
ting a moment to the window, opened 
her generous hand, and let it fly away, 
much to the diſappointment of us all. 
It was impoſſible not to praiſe ſo pretty a 
deed. Her father commended her for it, 
and I was ſtrongly tempted to give her a 
| kiſs. But, ſaid 1 with a ſerious face, you 
are miſtaken, fir, if you think the Schorita 
| has done this out of mere generoſity. 
He ſtared and did not know my meaning. 
Sir, faid Tin an angry tone, this was an 
appointment 'made by her with ſome 
res os preg under a pretty 

VE: bird, 


: 


bird, and ſhe ſet him at - liberty fs fear 
- her ſiſter ſhould eee? in ande cauſc a dif- | 


4+ 
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This fooliſh conceit bad no bad effect, 
and made us ſuch good friends, that before 
we parted they offered me letters for 
their friends at Madrid and every ching 
in their power to make me paſs agreeably 
what time L intended to ſtay there. See 
how eaſily a man may get acquaintance 
in a foreign country, if he but e io 
be i in a good inet! 

I was no leſs pleaſed with the village 


of Aranjuez, than with the palace, gar- . 


den, and park. Every houſe i in that vil- 
| lage is new and white, with windows 

that have green ſhutters placed without, 
and the ſtreets are all ſtraight. The King 
5 8 has x given and ſtill gives the ground gratis 
to any body that will build, provided 
they conform to the plan that was ori- 
ginally made, which requires great uni- 
formity in the buildings. The world 
| cannot ſhow a more regular little town, 
R * | and 
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thouſand. They generally live upon what 
the court ſpends when there, and with 
letting part of their houſes at that time, 
It is pity that the air is not very good in 
the botteſt months. People are then 
much ſubject to tertian and quartan agues. 
The King and court paſs here the months 
of May and June. In all his other coun- 
try-places his Majeſty's retinue and the 
Foreign Miniſters get but mean accom- 
| modations 1 but here the caſe i is different, 
as the beſt people in Madrid have built 
themſelves houſes in order to pay their 
court to the King, who. loves Aranjuez 
in preference to all his other ſeats, and ; 
with very good reaſon in my opinion. ON 
Not many years ago a conſiderable 
breed of camels. was kept here for gran 
deut rather than for uſe: but i it was neg 
ow | 


L H 

leQted by degrees, and none are now left. 
We had the ſame thing i in | Tuſcany dur- 
ing the reign of the two laſt Grand- 
7 Dukes of the Medicean family. * 

To deſcribe material objects with * 
| pen and give an exact idea of gardens 
and houſes, is uttcrly impoſſible. 'No- 
thing can do that, but the pencil. Yet 
by what I have here ſaid, I hope you. will 
'be able to conceive that Aranjuez i is one 
of the moſt pleaſing ſpots in Europe. 
A more pleaſing /a I have ſeen no 
where. The French travelling counteſs, 
| whoſawit eighty years ago, was charmed 
with it: Vet it was not rn half ſo 
mne now. eee e ee | 


"tak Ar. Clark 3 that the Ke! or a 
 Aranjuez is © a tolerable edifice,” and the garden, 
* @ dead flat.” There are unlucky people in this 
world, whom nothing can pleaſe out of their own 
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edel g 10 | Villavarde, 02.6. e at night, 
2M 1 AM to paſs to-night in a very bad 
= lodging. At the diſtance. of only 


5 three miles Ae ſuch a capital as Ma- 


bag would be of uſe. .,;,.' 
Coming out of e 1 crofled hs 


"ions: over five boats ſo well contrived 
+ and painted, that, unleſs a man is told, 


he will miſtake them for a ſtone- bridge 


taken from thence upon particular occa- 
ſions, drawn higher up the river, and 
placed in ſuch a manner as to form "a 
quadrangular fortification, which when 
illuminated, as it is often done for the 


diverſion of the court, * a fine ſhow 


ok * 4 


1 the water. 2 | | | 


| . drid,. I expected to find a better, and : 
. could not have thought that Jes w. 15 


of four arches. Thoſe ſame boats are 


4. 
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At that bridge begins one of the men · 


tioned alleys formed with double rows of 
elm- trees. We entered it, and going 
along it during more than a' league, 
reached another bridge which old age 


has rendered ruinous: but it is ſoon to 
be demoliſhed, as another juſt by it is 
nearly finiſhed that will I a ſafer 


paſſage. i . . 


That new bridge is all audits of arhaitb 
marble, and ſo wide and magnificent, 
that the Ganges itſelf would be proud 
of it. The water under it, though per- 
ennial, is at preſent but a ſlender brook: 
yet at times. is very large, when a thaw 
encreaſes it with the ſnow of the N 227 
bouring mountains. 


Along the road from Asien to Ie 
bridge there is an' amazing” number 


marble-blooks ſcattered about. What 
will be done with ſuch a quantity of ma- 


terials no body could tell me. 1 ſuppoſe | 
it is the king's intention to do greater | 
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* greater things about his farourite 
villa. Happy he, who, amongſt. other 
things, can give a vent to the paſſion 
of building! That paſſion, one of the 
moſt univerſal, actuates me fo: ſtrongly, 
that, if my will were equalled by my 
power, the world would be adorned with 
fabricks, to which the ancient capitol or 
the modern St. Peter would be but trifles. 
Never did Bib:ena's fanciful pencil draw 
ſuch vaſt edifices as I would ere&t:' nor 
is there any thing ſo truly royal, in my 
opinion, as to heap blocks upon blocks 
in the various forms of palaces, temples, 
aqueducts, theatres, Es, and 
other ſuch things. ; 
PuoOou will poſſibly think me 4idiculons 
for laying my vain thoughts thus open. 
But, was every body to tell what often 
fills his mind, and ſuffer a curſory view 
to be taken of his airy caſtles, many a 
man whoſe reputation for the right uſe 


* a e mach; grader him 
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mine, 1 not be deemed a vaſt deal 
wike than myſelf, -- 4 
From the e to his Fa 
Javerde there are but two villages, Valde- 
moro and Pinto, both very indifferent. 
The intermediate country looks ſtrangely 
barren, which is another thing I did not 
expect to find ſo near the Spaniſh metro- = 
polis. I hear the bells of Madrid ring. 
which gladdens the heart after ha 
eroſſed ſo many tracts of ſilent deſart. 
To- morrow I ſhall fee a couple of 
friends, all that I now have in Madrid. 
One is the Britiſh conſul-general, the 
other Don' Felix d' Abreu, who was: for 
ſeveral years envoy extraordinary from 
Spain to England. I knew them both 
in London, and they both know of my 
coming. I hope they will be as glad to 
* as I ſhall to ſee them. f 
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4 4 potig Tou that gives frangers He 
Jad art 4 Locanda: means an inn. In- 
ful, 70 travellers who happen n not 7 70 
_ be overloaded with money. | 
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FED | | | Madrid, os. 72 %hL. 
7 H E 1 1 from Villaverde 
L to this metropolis I choſe to walk 
this morning early, that I might. con- 
template it at leiſure. "= 1 

Madrid lies in a good meaſurs ons n 
Ec ground, which makes ĩt appear to 
gteat advantage from that fide by which 
Icame,. Its form approaches the circular, 
and its diameter is a little more than two 
Engliſh, miles. The numerous ſpires and 
cupolas promiſe well at a diſtance, and 
ſeveral ample. edifices fill your acht As 
you approach. 

I entered it by the magnificent Rone⸗ 
bridge built by Philip II over the river 


Manzanares. A French traveller has 


— 


2 made 
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made himfelf very merty at the,cxpencs 
of; that 12 and crack d ſom ne Jelly 
vpgn, eee in to the war 
ter that runs under. But Frenchmen, 
like other people, will eafily catch, at op- 
portunities of being cenſorious in other 
people's countries. The fact is, that the 
Manzanares becomes ſometimes 2 conſi- 
derable river by the ſudden; melting of 
the ſno on the neighbouring hills, and 
is; often half a mile broad in winter. 
Philip, therefore did a very proper thing 
when he built . large bridge over it, 
> Nd; 1 diculous are. thoſe; who, Brien fp 
| ridicule him on, this account. 
From the bridge to the gate of che 


town there is a ſtrait and wide avenue 


of. fine trees, which renders the entrance 
on that ſide very noble. But it, is im- 
5 | ble. to tell how I was ſhock'd at the 

horrible ſtink that ſeized me the inſtant 
I truſted myſelf within that gate! So 
offenſive a ſenſation is not to be deſcrib- 
et. felt a heat all about me, which 
Was 


Ws. $f 
r 


by c 


A about. My: head Ws roy ep ifs 
ordered i ie and the” KebIcabe batte 
| „eie to Ae r h an inn called la 
| E ee which" * be 1 


in it, chat T Len weak he 
nd. But the 
hole er be atmoſphere ' 18 1 
nated with thoſe vapoirs, chat 1 


them unzwoeidable, was 1 to maunt = 


n of the air. This has dif- 


paſted ine 10 much, that inflead oF Hy- 


ere a Whole month, as 1 propoſed, 
T have al already reſolved: Why Wide 


in five ot fix days at moſt.” © (1 


As Fwanted ſome [eſtates the fa 


arid, | 


ins kom numberleld besps of ich thing 


« fortnight" journey; I kept vittin 
doors the remainder of the day, fo that 
1 cannot as Loos tell 1 11 thing of Via. 4 
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ma. The few ſtreets which 1 have ſren 
as I was coming to the inn, are all ſtraight 
and wide; and many of the houſes and 
churches very ſightly. Was it not for 


the abominable ordurè that ſearcely 


leaves a paſfage to foot - paſſengers along+ 


fide the walls, I ſhould judge Madrid 
aobleſt eities in Europe: 


to be one of the 
but the ſhocking ſtink has made me re- 


pent T came to "ſee it. I had read and 


heard much ef its filth,” but thought 


that there was a great deal 6f -  exaggera- 


| tion in the aceount. My own eyes and 


noſtrils Have nn me that 3 


was miſtk en 0 „ 0 
But Why hould we vex at hüt cans 


not be helped? Inſtead! of inereaſing 
my preſent” pain by telling, the beſt 
thing I can do, is to be gone as ſoon 


as 1 can. Should 1 ſtay here but a 
month, I fear my organs of ſmell would 
be deſtroyed, and chuſe not to run the 
riſk. My landlord Zilio hughs broadly 
after the. manner of his country at my 


vexation, and ſwears that his noſe (which 


r | he 


LC IN - 
he pulls while he ſwears). has been fo 


long uſed to this fragrancy, that he can 
walk about theſe ſtreets wi th as much 
indifference as he would in a field. Long 
_ .quire it upon any conſider ation. Much 


might here be heard and ſeen in a month, 


very well worth hearing and ſeeing, and I 
am perſuaded that a while hence! ſhall be 
ſorry to have loſt the opportunity of bring 
ing myſelf tolerably acquainted with this 
metropolis; but cannot endure the thought 
of ſatisfying my idle curioſity at the price 
of a month's torment. I will not blame 
the Spaniards for having ſuffered this evil 
to encreaſe upon them age after age in 


ſuch a manner, as to be now almoſt paſt 


remedy: but 1 will be gone, and never 


think to ſee this town again, except the 


1385 n (a) in, 2 ſcheme Ying 


af a ) The King has eric his ſcbens in into execution 


eur or fue years after the date of this letter, and 
Madrid is now ont of the cleaneft towns in Europe. | 


1 29 bg 
fay he bis reſolved upon to cleanſe it, 
which will eu a OP Herculean la- ä 
bour. 21 

Mean hill, to an up my evening · let 
me ſet down here ſome inſtruction to the 


traveller going the journey from Liſbon | 


to Madrid, that whoever chances upon 5 
theſe letters may go that road with more 


facility and comfort, than I did 21700 want 


of ſuch an inſtruction. ee 5 
The firſt thing you muſt do before) you 


quit Liſbon, is to procure a paſſport from 


the ſecretary of ſtate, as without it vou b 


would not be ſuffered to go beyond Eſtre- 


nor, but forced to turn back for one, and 
even be in danger of a jail. The Portu- 


gueſe is perhaps the moſt jealous of Eu- 
ropean governments, and will minutely 
know who and what the ſtrangers are 
that come into the countsy, or go out of 
it: and people are there caſt in priſon 
with very little ceremony, as the public 


voice informed me. Beſides then the 
woiding of danger, there is this addi- 
| FER -_- 
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tional advantage in beving a paſſport, 
that by ſhowing it to the cuſtom-men, 


they will not open your trunks, eſpeci- 


ally if you are dexterous enough to ſlip 
a ſilver - coin into the paw of any of them. 
It is very diſagrecable to have one's 
things diſcompoſed by ſuch viſiters, who 
muſt be civilly ſpoken to both in Portu- 


gal and Spain, that they may not take it 
into their heads to give you the trouble 
which it is always in their power to 


8 give. = Yet take very great care to have 


nothing ſubject to pay euſtom, Ne new 
thirts, no new handkerchiefs, new Rock- 
ings, new ſnoes, new any thing; or you 


will in ſome place or other be vexed more 
than you are aware. Have no books 
with you but what are Spaniſh, Portu- 


gueſe, or Italian. A friend of mine who 


5 wanted to carry an Engliſh book to Ma- 


drid, took care to paſte the image of St. 


Anthony on. the firſt leaf, and thus ſaved 
it from confiſeation. If you have Eng- 


liſh, Dutch, or even French books, or 


any 


wo. } 


1 
any thing that is quite new, though ap- 
parently for your perſonal uſe, declare it 
to the cuſtom- men before they begin 
their ſearch if you ſee them reſolved upon 
it, and even before; or you mY re- 
pent it. 

The paſſport being got, ſend for thoſe 
caleſſeiros who live at Aldeagallega, and 


not for thoſe of Liſbon, whom you muſt 
only hire when you intend to travel on 


the weſtern ſide of the Tagus. On the 


eaſtern it is much better to have the Al- | 


deagallegans, who keep their beaſts and 


vehicles in that village, as their conſtant 
occupation is to go backwards and for- 


wards on the Madrid- road, whidh makes 


them better acquainted with it than the 


Liſboners, beſides that they hire them- 
ſelves cheaper likewiſe. 
With them you muſt have your agen 


in writing. Any chaiſe with two mules 
from Aldeagallega to Madrid is com- 


monly paid at the rate of ſix thirty-ſix- 
thillings pieces in ſummer, and ſeven in 
TT. 3 winter. 
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winter. F orget not the condition that 


they go through Toledo and Aranjuez, * 
if you have a mind to go through thoſe x 
two places, which are certainly -worth vi 


UE | your ſeeing. When your bargain is p! 
E Ggned, the artful fellows will tell you p 
a that you ſhall want oxen at the Puerto n 
del Truxillo to draw you up that ſteep and n 
1 broken hill. Hearing this, I was Ample = 
= - enough to give two or three cruſadoes... — 
1 above my bargain on their verbal pto- f 
miſe, that A would look themſelves 
for the oxe But, when at Truxillo, 5 E ' 
they Ss that no oxen could be 
got, and kept the cruſadoes. The con- 
| ſequence of it was, that my chaiſe was 
overturned, and my trunk behind almoſt | 
broken to pieces down the rocky decli- 
vity. Therefore keep your money, and 
when you reach Truxillo, bid them to” 8 
look for the oxen, and pay a eruſada 
a: piece to the two men that ſhall come 
with them to drag your chaiſe up cbt 
hard and dangerous paſs. . 
I ance | 


1 
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I always ſabnd ! it a very Wie inconve- 
nience to carry many conveniencies on a 
long j journey. Inſtead therefore of pro- 

viding myſelf with- a bed and ſeveral 
pieces of kitchen - furniture,” as ſome” 
people had adviſed me, I choſe to take 
my chance as to cating, and would have 
nothing exttaordinary but a ſtraw- bag 
and ſheets. 1 Should you be more deli- 
—exte you may have a knife, ſpoon, and 
fork, a drinking-glaſs, ſome, towels, a 

pot to boil meat, and a hand-candleſtick 
4 ſome War- tapers. 
_ . you have a ſervant who. can S 


. the cook, ſo much the better: if not, 


8 
— & „ 
9 
4 

* 1 


you. muſt ſhift as well as you can. At 

the eſtallages and poſadas you will find 

in general no other victuals, but a meſs 
oY 5 garavanzos and judias (dry chick-peaſe 
Land french beans} boiled in oil and 

© water: with a ſtrong doſe of pepper, and 
a diſh of bacallas and ſardinas (ftock- 
1 and pilchards ;} ſeaſoned likewiſe with - 
pepper and oil. Not an ounce of butter 
| 8 4 will 
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Wa: you find during the whole journey, 


except at Aranjuez. This at leaſt was 
my cafe, If you have no mind to put uß 
with ſuch. dainties, be careful whenever 
you come to a town or village to buy 
meat, fowls, and game. Game eſpeci- 
ally I found in abundance wherever 1 
ſtopped, and excellent partridges above 
all. New-laid eggs you will often find 
likewiſe. If you have no ſervant, there 


is always ſome woman who will dreſs 
you any thing for a ſmall reward. In a 
bungling manner, tis true: but what 
ſignifies that? Their way of roaſting i is 
to truſs the meat or bird on the point of 
a ſhort hand- ſpit, and turn it round and 
round over a flame made of roſemary 
or thyme, which abound every where 
in Allentejo and Eſtremadura. Tis an 
odd way; yet not ſo bad as one may 
imagine, eſpecially when helped by a 
good appetite; and an appetite is never 


wanting through thoſe regions, where.” ; 


the air is pure' and ſharp. In large 
SL | 5 towns, 
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towns; ſuch as Badajoz, Merida, Tala- 
vera, and Toledo, the art of cookery is 


practiſed in a leſs Tartarick manner; but 


in villages, venta, and eftallages, that is 
the common method. Were any of theic 
kitchens ornamented with a jack, it is 
my opinion that the inhabitants of the 
provinces round would flock to ſee it for 


a wonder, as the boys and ons ran to 


look at my watch at Talaverola. 
If you travel in a proper ſeaſon, as 
was my cafe, provide yourſelf with a 


baſket. You meet then with grapes, | 
_ figs, melons, and other fruit in the neigh- ? 


bourhood of almoſt every habitation. 

Fill your baſket with them, and they 
will be of uſe againſt the heat, which 
often proves troubleſome. The peaſants, 


both in Portugal and Spain, I have found 


very kind. They would fill my baſket 


with the beſt fruit they had as I went by 


their vineyards, and be thankful for a 
real; nay, ſome were ſo generous as to 


refuſe money, nd they had given me 


what 


N 
j 
' 


. 
o — — 
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whe] would: e ſold for guineas in 
It is one of the bleſſings _ 
unfrequented regions, that the peaſants 
are hoſpitable : but where every trifle 
may be turned into money, money will 


England. 


de expected for every trifle. 


Whether you have a bed, . a 
0 firaw-bag, take care to have the room 
well ſwept where you are to lie, and 


| have your couch placed at a diſtance 
from the walls; or vou will have your 


fleep interrupted by various kinds of in- 
ſeas, which propagate wonderfully in 


{ 


fo warm and poor a country. EEE 


Some people are apt to TR: dangers 


in eee fancy robbers ſwarm- 


any in my various rambles through ſeve 
ral regions of Europe. Howeyer, it Z 
will be prudent to carry piſtols, and ſo 
place them in the chaiſe, that they may 
cafily be ſeen. Have them in your 


3 a8 * . that people may 5 
_ 


ing on every road, and cut-throats at 
every inn. For my part I never met with 
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take notice . well you are prepared i 


| againſt any attack. My Batiſte wears a 


broad hanger by his ſide, and is poſſeſſed 
beſides of a frightful muſket, which he 
has always i in view. The low people of | 

every nation I never obſerved to be much 
daring againſt ſtrangers when. the leaſt 


reſiſtance is apprehended; therefore the 


precaution of ſhowing fire- arms will ge- 
nerally preclude all tem ptation to aſſault a 
traveller, 


Above all, do not forget a good Buys 


raclis in warm weather. Both in Portu- 
gal and Spain, good wine is to be found 


in many places. Fill it with the | beſt, 
and cool it by a plunge into ſome brook 
or river. The running waters from Al- 
deagallega to Madrid I found to be all very 


cold. They would refreſh my wine in | 


a few minntes. But ſuffer not your ca- 
leſſeros to meddle with it as often as they 
would chuſe, otherwiſe they become 
quarrelſome or impertinent ; beſides that 


N they are e too apt to o fleep on their 


mules, 


"mules, and endanger 1 your neck together 
with their own for want of vigilance. 
If you cannot keep them awake, abſtain 
from ſleeping yourſelf in your vehicle, 
| eſpecially amidſt the mountains. The 
mules are ſare-footed, and ſeem to have 
k full ſenſe of danger when there is dan- 
ger: yet a man muſt take care of him- 
WP—T—P—W—W3W o c c 
Tou will meet with beggars in various 
: places ; - and I am far from diſcommend- 
ing liberality to thoſe who could ſcarcely 
find employment if they had ever ſo 
great a mind to work. But tele is a 
breed of them in Eſtremadura, who, be- 
ſides aſking your charity, inſiſt upon your 
kiſſing their greaſy crucifixes and mado- 
nas. Give nothing to them, except you 
intend to Kiſs their images, becauſe they 
5 have much more atheart the credit of thoſe 
| images, than are defirous of your ochavas 
and quartillos. If you give them good words 
inſtead oſ money, they will eaſily let you 


| alone 5 but if you give any thing and re- 
5 : fuſe 


%PF 


* % 


8 tes 


Hill to kiſe, you will have a deal of foul 
language, be your alms ever ſo great. 
Have always ſome ſpa re- rope in the 
box of your chaiſe to tie your trunks again 
upon occaſion. In a country where no- 


thing is ever at Band that you may 
chance to need, the want of a bit of rope 


will ſometimes put a traveller to a great 


deal of trouble. I am even uſed to carry 
ſome nails and a hammer; nor will it be 
amiſs to look whenever you alight; whe-. 


ther the trunks are AY W's Wind | 


in jolting roads. oils 
 Trifling as mele added may appear, 


you may poſſibly find them uſeful. Xeno- 


| phon thought it not unworthy to be de- 

| livered.to poſterity, that Cyrus, amidſt 
his other military proviſions, took care 
that his ſoldiers ſhould have ſpare thongs, 


by which they might bundle up their 
neceſſaries or their plunder. However, 
I do not intend them for thoſe who have 
money at command, who, inſtead of go- 
ing a flow mule-pace, may ſend men and 
2 | 1 
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expence, will be thus able to go in five 


or ſix days the journey which 1 NRA 


a full fortnight in performing. 
Nor muſt you grumble at numerous 

eee on that road, which has 

its pleaſures as well as pains. Beſides the 


ſatisfaction naturally afforded by the in- 


ſpection of new modes of life, he that 


. mules before, to have them ready where - : 
ever they pleaſe, and change them from 
ſtage to ſtage. He who can afford the 7 


goes from Liſbon to Madrid has or may 


have almoſt every night the pleaſure of a 
dance, which to a well-diſpoſed mind is 
not a ſmall enjoyment, as dancing gene- 


rally ſuſpends all feelings of miſery, and 
makes people happy for the time. The 


deep icitimicns in onrfithe, 


Wherever you come at night, th ere! is 


always ſome body that plays on the guit- 
tar, or if there is none, you may have 
one for the leaſt trifle: by which means 
1 9 gather together all the 


young 


— 
- 3 —— * 
3 f 3 
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young men and women that are within 
reach; and an hour is thus agreeably 
ſpent. This at leaſt has denn ow caſe 
ior foreral oats 32037244 en 
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4 cunning queen. 27 he palace aim 2 jh- | 
" Confidence i in priefc. 4 vaſt 1 many ; 
Pictures, and why. , Mz ak like Atlas's. 4. 
Mei ther grave, nor over- civil, nor re- 
. Ferved, n nor feulbur. : 4 Tertulia is a 
pretty thing. Leave alla Spagnuola. | 
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AST. be 1 e a note to my 
friend Don Felix d' Abreu, ac 


quainting him with my arrival, and pro- 


miſing him my company to- day at din- 
ner, on condition he would forbear his 
French ragoos for once, and give me a 
true Spaniſh dinner. His anſwer was 
that he would comply with my whim, 


and call upon me early this mernint. Mp 
He 


A 


L 


Ie did ſo, and took me to ſee the 
King's nem palace that was what 1 


wanted moſt to ſee in Madrid, not only 


| becauſe it had ſtruck me as I beheld ijt 
yeſterday at a diſtance, but alſo becauſe T 


J have not/forgot Signor Batrtherti the ar- 
tec of. i it, ho was our : father” s in 3 


„ BE £& 5+ 7 


Pena Au Den Philip Ry, the 


famous Sicilian, who left fo many. be- 

cimens of his abilities i in, and about Tu- 
rin. But before 1 attempt. to give you 
ſome idea of that edifice, let n me tell you 


the reaſon why it was erected upon Sac- 


chetti's plan, inſtead of Juvaras. 
In ithe year 1734 the ancient royal pa- 
lade in Madrid was Burnt dotyn, I know 


not by what secident. King Philip V. 


wanting another, and being told that 


the age, requeſted him of our King, in 


whoſe ſervice ke had been for many years. 
5 Fare's Tae at n 2 00 | 


EE®: {3 


Javara was reckoned the belt at | 


* 0 


„„ 
Was ** 10 it fo happened that Eliza. 15 
beth Farneſe, the King's ſecond wife, 7 
who managed her huſband as ſhe pleaſed, - | 
began to think of a war which was to 
procure' a ſettlement in Italy to herſon | 
Charles. Inſtead therefore of laying out 
in building, according to the King's in- 
tention, the ſeveral millions deftined to 
that purpoſe, ſhe thought to have them 
kept for the occaſions of that war. | 
This ſcheme of the queen you may 
eafily gueſs that Juvara was not to be ap- 
priſed of, nor was he ever politician 
enough to give the leaſt gueſs at it. He 
haſtened to compoſe his model, which he 
did not in the ledſt doubt but would be 
brought into execution, as the Queen 
herſelf affeQed to ſollicit the com n je 
of it. . | 
The model * time in Anh but 
when it was brought under the King's 
eye for approbation, Patio who was his 
| ficſt miniſter having been entruſted by 7 
the Queen with her ſecret, and reſolved 
„„ OT 20 
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! _ 
to ſtick by her, repreſented to the King, 


that Juvara had contrived an habitation 


too ſmall for a monarch of Spain to live 


in, and inſiſted upon the architect s giv- 


5 1 


treaſures. 


ing a plan more proportionate to the , 
_ grandeur of its future inhabitants. 


Philip was the dupe of Patifio's flatter- 
ing objection, eſpecially. as the Queen | 
declared for the ſame opinion; nor was 
Juvara himſelf much diſpleaſed when he 
heard it was their Majeſties intention that 
he ſhould go to the utmoſt of his powers, 
and think of a houſe more 3 
both to his own 2 and the * 3 


Within three years Ry ates: 


| another model, ſo very grand, that he was 


ſure no objection could be raiſed againſt 1 it 


either on account of its ſize or its magni- 


ficence; and he had the momentary ſatis- 
faction to hear himſelf much praiſed by 
the whole court for the greatneſs of his 
ideas. But on his delivering the calcu- 
lation * the ä — the ny 
© | TJ would 


| \ 
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| would require, amounting . to more this... 
| her confidant . raiſed the obvious objec- 


reach fs high. The poor architect was 

: therefore ordered to think of a third plan | 
| that kept equidiſtant fron” the littleneſs 

of the firſt and the greatneſs of the ſecond:, 


doubloons began to flow. faſt into Italy, 


open his lips about building when he ap- 
peared at court,. and Patino in particular | 
raiſed ſo many difficulties whenever he 


probably to the great ſatisfaction of the 
crafty miniſter who had long ſpirited him 


"I tay: 7:3 


thirty millions ſterlin g. the Queen and 


tion, that the King's finances could not 


To remonſtrate againſt this deciſion y 
had been perfectly abſurd: but while he 
was buſy about it, the war breed out that => 
had been long | hatching, the Spaniſh : 


and Juvara with his plans were of courſe 
neglected. Scarcely was he ſuffered to 


dared to ſhow any of his drawings to the 
King, that at laſt he died broken-hearted, 


1 to be very grand 3 in his ſecond model. 
7 8 Son | 


\ 


5 "of ras * 
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of the deſigns of their maſter. The King 


| of Sardinia. had two; that is, Sacchetti 


and our father. chetti being reckoned 


the beſt, was ſent to Spain, where he 


made the model of this preſent palace, 
which was approved of, as the war was 


approaching to its end. The impatient 


King would have it begun in ſpight of 


ſeveral difliculties raiſed by bis miniſters 


yet the continuance of the war made is 


| be carried on ſo very leiſurely, as if the 


1g had been to have no palace at 
However, as ſoon as the peace was 


800 after Juvara's death, the King,” 
who was really in earneſt about having a 
palace, enquired whether Juvara had left | 


behind any difciples capable to make uſe 


yr Eos the Queen Wannen 


the Work at ſuch a rate, that Sacchetti 


Dad the ſatisſaction to ſee ĩt advance very 
mat. He is ill alive, but ſo old and in- 
firm, that I fear 1 hall quit this tow-a 
without ſeeing him, as no body is no 


ad- 


- 


| 


e 
N admits by the ide of that bed to which 
| He has long been confined. Within five 


of fix years at moſt, the Yalace will be 
entirely finiſhed, and fit to een its 
| royal gueſt with all his family. 2 
This anecdote would e Babe 
been buried in perpetual ſilence, had not 
the preſent King told it himſelf in a fit 
of good humour to ſome of his attendants, 
the firſt time he went to ſee the palace 
, after his return from Naples: and I think 
. ſingular enough to deſerve a place in 


this letter, as it ſets off the long reach r 


Queen Elizabeth 8 politicks; the crafti- . 

neſs of a ſtateſmnan, and the wy credu- 
 lity of a celebrated artiſt. 

To give you now an büratt da. 


tion of Sacchetti's huge work, is what T 


Alike. The ficſt floor has kee 


cannot even attempt. It is enough to 
ſay, that its form is exactly coding, - 
and each of the four fronts very near 
y one 
windows in each front. It has 4 large 


| regular ſquare before, and a ſpacious | 
Las 3 „„ field 


The r — n 
-under-ground are ſo cold, that I did not 


ds 
” £33 03 14 
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- field. behind. One of its fides is turned 
towards the town, and the oppoſite has = 


an extenſive proſpect of the country, 
a 80 it overlooks: even from the loweſt 
windows, as it ſtands. on an, eminence 


About hoy from the river Manza- | 
res. It is compoſed of three, ſtories 
ground, and five above- ground. 


= cellars) of the lower ſtory 


chuſe to viſit many of them.. I. thought 
myſelf in an ice-houſe. „They ſay By 


- the whole af that lower. fry. is. to ſerve 


a8 4 repoſitory of the eatables. The 


Kitchens will take up the ſtory over Its 

and over the kitehens all the Perle * 
Ployed in them will be lodged... 5 
in Thoſe three ſtories are ſo welt con. 

trived, that eyen the lowermoſt is not 


totally deprived of light. But its 626 f 
depth renders it ſo damp. that, though 


it is very cold, they ſay it breeds abund- 


-yace «< of ſcorpions , and ſpiders, and even 


C ; king: 


| 


| wah * never n before in the | | 


ne 1 2 1 : 
kingdom; which will make the whole . 
ſtory (a) be filled up. * * 1 1223; 1 3 
As to the apartments over the ith. 
ens-ſtory, they are ſo lofty and fo well 
_ Hghted,' that they ſeem intended for 
much higher perſons than cooks and 
ſcullions- T have not counted the ſteps. 
from the ground- floor to the bottom of 
chat wonderous ſubterranean; but there 


are ſo many, that the fatigue of coming 1 n 


. was far from inconſiderable. ; 
If the underground apartments are 
e you may caſily think that thoſe 
above · ground cannot be mean. Thoſe 
on the ground - floor are already inhabited 
by ſome of tlie great officers at court. 
The King s apartments are over thoſe of 


the great officers. The King's brother 


5 and children will be lodged in the third 
ſtory, and the fourth and fifth e | 
by: ——_ attendants... eee on 4 | 


05 Thy ah not eng wes th 8 o ths tes, ; | 


* 


bs 8s yet intirely finiſhed, but all are en- a 


tools of. — — 
daily employed in them. I copld { 


| German called Mengs, fome by a French 
man called Bayes, and ſome. bare 
_  piard called Velaſquez. | Emulation, it ia 


1 5 i This FR 1 


iS 4 * 4 


11s none of the four upper ſto 


thing ſa diſtinctly as to receiye W 


4isfaQion. from — dt this 
I coule 
] view, ee pg Whole 
| compleated,.: the king of 3 All be 


at leaſt as magnificently. lodged as: any 


5 monarch in Europe, eſpecially if the two 
wings are continued that ſhall Ss 
the ſquare.court before: the palace. 


+: Several of the roo — 


: King's apartments will then have their 
ceilings painted, ſome by two Italian 


called Corrado and Ti 


ſome by a 


to be ſuppoſed, has made them all do 
"their beſt. In ar Fa. Nas, Cu. 


rade s 


* 5 % + 
* 1 


- rats 1 


rach's invention is more fanciful a6. 1. | 
_ vious: than that of the reſt ; but Mengs is 
2 by far the beſt painter, as his invention 
is not much inferior to Carrade s, his 
dieſign much more correct, and his 
2 — ws: . ae {The King 
| Pane” = His Majeſty ow Lend fronds his 
infancy uſed to live in apartments rich-in 
certainly carry a great weight, what- 
ever contempt ſome cynicks may affect 
for the connoifſeurſhip of a King. Some 
other of thoſe cielings are to be orna- 
mented with various carvings, gildings, | 
* . r e 5 a ule! am" in 
| thing is at gens i in 1 e confu 
| . as nothing is yet perfectly finiſhed. 
Several of the room-walls, eſpecially 
5 1 the King's apartments, are encruſted 
Voith various kinds of Spaniſh marbles, 


Thoſe brought from Andaluſia in parti- 


cular, take a moſt ſurpriſing poliſh, and 


beautiful a8 a antique marble 


oi th Mould be endleſs to ſpeak of the 
variety and beauty of the flowers; - ſottie 
Ahab curious aſſemblages of ſo- 
veral Indian woods, ſome by a great va- 
-riety of the moſt ſingular ſtones? and” 


ds Spain and Italy can afford. 


But beſides the rich furniture deſtined 
to each of the royal apartments, 1 
p * of which are already placed, the 

 paſſeſſed'of an immenſe cdlecien 
of ktattan and Flemiſh pictures, part ber 

. which is intended for thoſ 
bh I was: own ſome Raphael's, Titan's) 


apartments. 


. Giordano 8. Vundite s, and Rubens's, that 
are aſtoniſhingly fine and well-preſerved, 


beſides ſomè o/d Velaſquee's and Murillos, 
-juftly held in the higheſt eſtimation. It 
is to be hoped,” when the palace is per- 
i finiſhed, and furniſhed, - that the 


. {King will order a catalogue and deſcrip- 


tion of them, along with the plan-and 
__ -clevation-of this magnificent fabrick, for 
1 _ gh advancement. of the 80 


+ 
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| Art ts, N and the aan of. thoſe. ho | 
aue wennn; 8 

Mhat ſtruek en due Was the 
entrance at the great gate, and the royal : 


* 4 


chapel, + That entrance, ſupported by a 
| good number. of, lofty ſtone-pillars, has 
been contrived. after the Italian and not 
after the French manner. I mean that 
the King, . when, coming home, will 
Fight from his coach under Aire which 


ohe 


* 1 where. — muſt alight i in | 
the open air, and be wet for A moment in 
f rainy weather. 3 © 
_ As to the royal chapel it . will 1 
be much finer than that at Verſailles. 
No coſt has been ſpared to make i it the 
richeſt. thing 3 in the world: yet its rich- 
neſs does nat take from its elegance. 
1 Maſſes arg already celebrated i in it. But 
92 it ſtartled me a little to read in a label 
5 over. the door, Oy ſe faca anima; F that i is, 
9 To-day. a foul. is drawn. out of purgatery, : 
: Meaning tat, a | privileged. maſs. is cele- . 
5 brated i 


Heb a wonderful deliverance. 1 
„FFT 
ber dhe 2 | 
" 64 Italy's! e ſo peremptory on thi ſubjea, t 
s that inſcription comes to. Since the tl 
Spaniſh prieſts are ſo poſitive about the n 
power of ſome particular maſſes faid'in fl »y 
this chapel, the King would de well to a 
n 

£ 

a 

t 

{ 


keep them conſt: y employed in that 
38d work, and force them to empty 

tat excruciating place as faſt as it fills. 

IXI) be facrifty belon gin 8 to the chapel 

1 : 4a likewiſe very fine and already deco- 

_ rated with ſeveral of the beſt pictures 
that ever our beſt maſters painted. 


As I ſeemed ſurpriſed at the vaſt num- +} 

ber of the Italian and Flemiſh chef⸗ N 

2 oeuvres poſſeſſed by this King, Don 41 

Felix informed me that a great many of 0 

them had been ſucreflively brought over 1 
In former times by the Spaniſh Viceroys 
5 of n and the Governors of Flanders 2 
5 and | 3; 
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t 0 Milan, who generally 3 2 
P in thoſe eee to collect as OP" 
© as they could. 5 | 
s "This accounts. wy well for their f le- 
n 

, choc Nen 1 . 450 into 


. the hands of the ſucceſſive Kings, and ſo 


ler in a ſuit- | 


1 | were they all collected toge 
able place, the galleries of Orleans and 


ö 
; Luxembourg at Paris would be no great 
7 


matter in compariſon. Nor muſt I for- 


get that in this King's collection there 
are ſome, which belonged to the unfor- 


- tunate Charles I, of England, vilely 
| ns to Spain by his rebellious ſubjects. 
Beſides thoſe many pictures that were 


— over by thoſe Governors and ; 


Viceroys, and thoſe bought from the 


_ Engliſh, the emperor Charles V. called 
over to Spain the illuſtrious Tirian, who 
left both in Madrid and the Eſcurial ſtill 

greater works than thoſe he left at Ve- 


mew." Then 2 Baſano, Giovanni of 


Bergamo, 


* 


[4 


| : Anno St. nene a. We 


of Bologna, Zuccaro of Urbino, 15 2 


Giordano, and ſeveral others, who reſided 


long in Spain during the reigns of three 
| ſucceſſive Philips, have left numberleſs 


rmances at Madrid, the Eſcurial, 


bs . as nl Hs 
chm, are ſeventy different miſſals, which 


contain whatever is ſung thete through- 
out the year by the numerous band of 


the King's ane Thoſe miſſals ans. 
all as lar 


e as the largeſt atlas' s, their 
leaves. of vellum, all nobly bound, and 
rolling on braſs-pulleys fixed to their 
bottoms, that they may eaſily be _ ED 
out of. their ſhelves and replaced. Ez | 

But what is ſurpriſing in the 1 
par of them, are the miniatures round 
many of the margins of their leaves. 


Thoſe painted by | Don Luis Melendez 


al Ya 8 are e to any thing of 
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„ 
that kind. I gazed over. ſeveral of them 
with admiration. The man is ſtill alive: 


but king Ferdinand and queen e : 
who kept him long employed in that 
work, forgot to make any proviſion for 


him, and I am told that he lives now in 


poverty and obſcurity. Indeed, it is great 
Pur if this is true! So excellent.: an artiſt 


land. ni in'a little t pe FR PEI 24 


The court-yard of the fl ara envi- 
1000 by a very grand portico, is ſo very 
wide, that fifty coaches might wheel to- 
gether in it without much obſtructing | 
each other. On the outſide of the great; 

gate, and along the chief front of the 
edifice, there are placed on high pe- 
deſtals eight pedeſtrian ſtatues, ſome of 


3 repreſent thoſe amongſt the antient 
man emperors who were natives of 


Spain. "Theſe ſtatues are of that ſize 


that ſculptors call heroical. Not being 


gigantic enough in the opinion of the 


the Gs and diſproportionate to the 
e palace, 


/ 


. | N j 
| 
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; i 


away. 


my reſpects to my otlier friend, the Bri- 


appriſed laſt night of 2 arrival, N - 


converſed two hours with him, chiefly - 
about the preſent ſtate of literature in 
this kingdom, with which I want to 
bring wyſelf a little a acquainted, but but 
ſhall not have time een to do it. 


Then, after a tour in Don Felix's coach f 
through ſeveral ſine but naſty ſtreets, 


vhich encreafed much my head-ake and 


deſtroyed my appetite, I went to cat his 


— We were five at dinner; 


brothers e is an officer, two other 


6 This wa van, ing oe th nus | 


I. 
A 


—_ 1 * de that his Majeſty ha 6 6 
already ordered to een them e 


Having PEER aw four: „ 
viſit to this royal palace, I went to pay 


that is, Don Felix, one of his younger 


Sie 2 and eng 7 6 . 


„ IN uble- 


te 


table-tallc ran on the royal ts and the - 


. preſent war. As to the palace we were 5 
ſoon of a mind, that it will be one of 
the grandeſt things in Europe when it i- 
| finiſhed; and with regard tothe war, none! 
of them ſeemed much inclined to the 
French ſide, but hoped that the court of 


France would never ſucceed in their ef= 


forts to bring them into it, now eſpeci- 
ally that the Engliſh have been long vic- 
torious both in Germany and at ſea, 'Don 
| Felix who has been in England eleven 
years in a public character, and is as well - . 
acquaihted 'with its force as any of the 
King's miniſters, cannot bear the thoughts 
of going to war with it, though ſufficient - 
ly provoked by the inſolence, as he calls 
it, of ſome Engliſh miniſter who has been 
bullying them long with contemptuous 
ſpeeches in parliament, beſides the into- 
lerable abuſe of ſome Engliſh ſcribblers . 
poured upon the Spaniſh nation on occa- 

ſion of a F rench ſhip taken by an Engliſn 
privateer in light of the Spaniſh coaſt, 
"Ms II. — which 


1291 
which the i of Spain declarec 
to be an illegal capture. We have been 
more than once provoked by the Engliſn 
peace for the preſent. The French navy 
is very near deſtroyed, and it is a jeſt to 
ſay that ours alone can cope with that of 
England. This is his opinion: yet he | 
freely owns, that his influence in the 
- King's council is below nothing, though 

he is a Con/ſejers de guerra {a member ww. 
the council of war), and he is ſtill pers | 
0 aged. that er notions mir will * EY 


But 11 us Haag politicks. At the wh | 

of this letter, and for the uſe of a certain 

houſewife at home, I will write down i : 

the receipt of one of the diſhes we had 

— dinner. It was almoſt the only one 
91 could er not out of any diſtaſte to | 


(a) This was 23 8 1 * after, abc 10 "IN | 
very detrimental to e an £9 no "advants, T wu * 


France.” | 
5 
8 p , e 38 * : * * : 
| 0 oY 
” 
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think as good as any by the ſpecimen ; i 
had of i it it to-day, but becauſe my domach 


— Fw, 


filthineſs I had ſcen again, and the Bob, 
I bad again collected i in my noſtrils. 
ſee plainly that I ſhall neither enjoy ly 


victuals nor good company in this town, 
and will be gone as ſoon as I can. It is, 


impoſlible to yield to the Gllicitations of 
my two friends, who would have me 


keep BP: to my fn plan of 1 1 5 


N 


fapportable. _. = i. wr 5 


3 
When the clock. was. « removed, * 
we did. not amuſe ourſelves with circus. - 


lating: the bottle after the Engliſh manner, 
but drank a diſh of coffee, and upon that 
a dram of maraſchino : then leaving our 
table companions to contriye a falid peace 


between the belligerant powers, Don | 


Felix took me to ſome of his relations, to 
whom laſt night, on receiving my note, 
he had promiſed my acquaintance. They 

e | all 
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all received me in ſuch a manner, as to 
make me give up at once my old notion, 
that the Spaniards were 2 grave, over- 
5 civil. and reſerved people. As ſoon as 
. the firſt compliments were over, both 
mien and ladies talked round with much 
volubility and ſprighilineſs, and ſeemed 
to confider me at once as an old acquaint- 
| ance. Another of my notions was, that 
the Spaniards are Jealous ; © but about 
thirty ladies whom I ſaw to- night at a 


7 ertulia, behaved with ſuch | alertneſs, 


| ſpoke and were ſpoken to with ſuch, an 


unconcernedneſs by. every man there, 


that I cannot foſter any longer that no- 


tion neither. That there are Spaniards 
1 ſubject td Ke paſſion of Jealouſy, is pro- 


bable; but that it is one of their charac- 
teriſticks to be ſubject to it, I have ſeen 
already enough of them to contradict it. 
W am confident. that you will be of my 


mind on reading the following g account 


of the Tertulia at Wiek 1 have alliſted to 


night. 


* 
o . E 
2 SIN : 4 | f 1 
4 * "4 
> 1 » h * 
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1 
e 


t 5 1 3 
I is a cuſtom amongſt the Spaniſh la- 
dies to have their friends at their houſes 
ſeveral times every month, ſome n | 
and ſome ſeldomer, © * 
When a lady intends an. ſhe ſends p 
cainithed to her female acquaintance thaton 
ſuch a night ſhe' ſhall have a Tertulia. 
The notice implies an invitation. She 
that receives ſach a meſſage, fails not to 
tell her male · acquaintance that on ſumm 
A a night ſhe ſhall be at ſuch a Tertulia, "Fol 
and this likewiſe implies an invitation. A i 
1 ccouſin to Don Felix had the goodneſs te to 


| 
| 
| 

| 
[| 
© | 

: 
1 


4 
5 i 

| | 

= 


4 explain to me this piece of Spaniſh m 
ners, as we both attended her at a Ter- 
8 1 $2 4 
On our n e out of her 8 1 


— could not help obſerving, that the gate of 
n the lady 8 houſe where ſhe carried us, 
t. was wide open, and no porter or any 

iy body there to guard it, as is uſual in 

nt England at every door you intend to en- 
to ter. Two ſervants who rode behind her 
bene wich flambeaux, lighted us up a 

It Si rm | 1 * large 


LED e e 
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> | * Ntair-caſe., The maſter of the  bouſs 
I received us at the door of his firſt apart- 
. ment. handed our lady to the room where 
| his wife was with thoſe of her female ac- 8 
Auaintance that had got thither before us; 
and having ſeen her in, came back to us 
to pay me ſuch civilities as are e 
. uſed to ſtrangers. 
. The room where Don Felix dt were 
ak, was. full of gentlemen almoſt 
allinlacedcoats. Some ſtood, ſome fat, ſome 
 palked,, and ſome gazed, as it happens in 
| large companies. Half an hour after, ſe- | 
1 N veral ſervants who had waited on the la- 
ow in the miſtreſs's chamber with rin- 
freſco' s, brought ſome to us. The cere- 
mony of ſerving them was this. A foot- 
+ man firſt put a ſilver- plate into the hands 
5 ZE of each man preſent ; then another | 
SS. ſented. filver cup-boards loaded. with bil. 
cCuits made of ſugar after a manner I ne- 
— ſaw elſewhere. No hey are full of hol- 
lows ike a ſponge, and extremely light. | 
b of us took one along with a.glaſs of 


. lemonade, | 


47 


* - 


- 


Mi a ut © 


"CT Ca EY auatrk 


. 
8 
* 


| chow dipping it into the lemonade, in 


re by me, her huſband” preſented" me 
to her as a ſtranger, which procured me 
A ag Amile 7 lors Ps Pag 
Words. 8211 -2 4 91 | 
one of the ladies went 5 but bad | 


+. Pa! 1 
nade,” as brought it to our phate: 


which it inſtantly diſſolved, drank the le- 
monade out. Chocolate then was diſtri- 
buted round, which being drank, the ſer- 


vants came for the WP diſhes and tlic 
* 2 1 
Me chen continued in u cönserhäsüt for 

b half hour; when, behold!" The 
lady of the houſe comes out of her room 
— by all the ladies ſhe had with 


Fs formed ourſelyes i in'two rows 
ch fide of them. As the lady 


or affetionate ſaid 


ſomething 


to her by ſome man or other, and their 

anſwers ran in the ſame ſtrain. At the 
_ end of the room in which we were, there 
was another, where the ladies entered 

| rer mell, without making the leaſt cere- 


5 OS mony 
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« mony at * door, but the . getting | 
in directly, eng ne or nn mar- 
tied or unmarried. N 


As ſoon as they were 4n, we Followed, 


; and found them all fitting on the Effrado, 
which is a continued (eat that runs round 
the room dat to the . 


In a corner of that room 1 there was a 


large table covered with as many diſhes 
as ĩt could hold, filled with various eat- 
ables, A large Perigord- paſty in the 
middle, a couple of roaſted Turkeys on 
ſtte ſides of the paſty, with hams, fowls, 
| game, ſauſages, ſallads, caparrones (a kind 


of capers as big as filberts), zebrero (a 


kind of cheeſe from the kingdom of Ga- 


licia) &c. &c. In ſhort this was à cold 


- collation no leſs plentiful than elegant. 


Tube maſter with the help of ſome of 


1 the company, all ſtanding, quickly fell 
© catving, While the remainder of us 
- ſnatched napkins out of a heap of them 

that was on another table, ran to ſpread 


cm en the Indies knees; then went 
„ 


— 
—— 
— 
- — 2 
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—— 
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1 Cor. POR knives, and forks; pla- 

cod them on their napkins; then went 
to get ſuch victuals as they bid us to get; 
then ſtooping or kneeling by them while ö 
they were eating, amuſed them as well 
as we could, ſaying what came uppermoſt, 
with ſuch hilarity and pleaſantneſs, that 
I never was ee at "7 ſcene more 
delightful. g en een, 
Amongſt * many ladies you Im v ealy 
imagine that ſome there were, wWho had 
neither youth nor beauty. Vet none had 

. reaſon to lament the abſence of either, as 

they were all ſerved without the leaſt 
apparent predilection, which I thought 2 
very remarkable piece of Spaniſh polite- 
neſs. No ſervant” meddled with them 
during that kind of ſupper. The all ate 
en e fs and the: e ag * 


The merry kad 1 being ended (and = 
| - "i one it was) they all got up, and, 
' | ſtill following the lady of the houſe, went 
cout of that room into a much larger, leav- 


£ 
. A | | 
_—_ 4 "2 * 2 


— 


gone, that we fell on the remnants with 


a chearfulneſs no here to be met with 
but in this country. The moſt joy et: "= 
enen, would have appeared "A 


per, partly compoſed of hired' mulicians, 
und partly of the gentlemen who. can 
blow or finger any inſtrument. Some of 
the ladies wonld alſo have ſung; anda 
ball wouid have followed, as the eonſti- . 
tent parts of a Tertulia are the ſupper, IT. 
the concert; and the ball. But as the 
Qeen is juſt dead; muſick and dancing 
were furborn, and recourſe had to cards 
to conſume the evening. Several card- 
tables: were placed in the room, and we | 
played at Manilia, a faſhionable. game 
; here, not unlikke Auadrulle. The lady of 
the * did me the honour, as a ſtranger 
do chuſe me for her partner, and laughed 


tt t e eee eee | 
a no- 


— 
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0 A Bevice at edn But, as far 48 1 

could ſee, neither ladies nor gentlemen 
minded much their cards, the Spaniarde 
playing. No card- money vas put under 
| W es * n ent. 
: * in this town. 


About * the e "Dion to 
teal away alla Spagnuola, as we ſuy in 
Italy; that is, without giving the leaſt 
warning of their going either to the 
maſter or miſtreſs of the houſe. It was 
twelve when Don Felix ſat me down at 
my Locanda with a promiſe to call again 
early on me to-morrow Morning. Here 
you VV 3 


q A Reczier | to dreſs 485 4 la e 
anna; that is, Rier e Manner 7 
Valencia. * 


| _ Take pig. 7 feet, nutton trotters, Vacon, 
new ſauſages and hogs-blood- puddings. Boil 
all together Jo long, that the bones be eafil ly 


* aken of by Cut the whole into 0 ſmall pieces. 


* 7 
: - 


—_ 


| Boilirice in the broth made by theſe ingre- | 

+ *dients; throwing two pinches of ſaffron in it 
*ohile bailing. When the rice is half done, 
rule it of thefire, ftrain it lightly, put it 


; . 


into a ſte 
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Churches, comvents, nunneries,. abel. 


Auen Barbara's chief ef paſſions. Baſquiſia 


bs and Mantilla, Capas and Sombreros. : 
Santa Hermandad. Li its of prohibited 


_ books. 
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© 


1 tian piety, : as in Madrid. 


| Beſides twelve parochial, we e find tid 
more than a hundred churches, many | 
1 * and oratories, forty _ = 


Con- 


5 


ing pan, throw the above things 
iuto it, reddening the whole with tlie yolks of 
to or three eggs. Leave then the pan 20 
. fimmer for about half an hour, not over, : 


. a Madrid, 'o8. 1 760. ; 
HB. proportion of towns canſi- 
dered, there are no where, except 
at Rae, ſo che monuments of chril⸗ | 
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convents, thirty nunneries, ten colleges 
or ſeminaries for the education of the 
youth of both e and ſeventeen ho- 
pitals. — HT 
That this metropolis might 18 very r re- 

5 ligious though the number of ſuch edi- Et 
fices was ſmaller, 1 will eaſily allow. 1 1 
will even take it for granted, that ma 
of them were taiſed by the hand of ſu- = 

of perſtition, which i is one of the moſt com- 5 | 4 

mon reproaches that proteſtants, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of the calviniſt communion, 
make to the roman catholics. But, while 

they find fault with an unneceſſary mul- 

tiplicity of places of worſhip amongſt us, ; 

let them recolle&, that out of the many 
ſacred. edifices to be ſeen in this town, | 
that ſame hand of ſuperſtition has deſtined 

five hoſpitals to the relief of as many fo- 5 
reign nations; that is, the Italian. 
French, Portugueſe, Flemiſh, and Iriſh, of 
under which laſt denomination Engliſh : 
and Scots are included. Surely the Spa- 

2 niards are intitled to  fome degree of re- 


=__ 
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deck from au, whether a 7 or not, 
on account of that extenſive benevolence” 
which” made them erect aſylums to ſtran-" 
gers diſtreſſed by poverty and afflicked | 
With diſeaſe. It may be that policy as, 
well as ſuperſtition contributed a ſhare 
5 towards the building of thoſe five hoſpi- 
" tals. But in what country ſhall we find 
the actions of men entirely defecated A 
from human weakneſs and human vices 3 17 
3 have ſpent the whole of this day in 
viſiting ſeveral of thoſe edifices, that 1 
might form an idea of che Spaniſh muni- i 
 ficence on this particular. 5 
The general hoſpital for men, as OY | 
call it, contains no leſs than fifteen bun- 
dred iron-beds, which are diſtributed, ER 
| through ſeveral large rooms and long. T2 
galleries. It is a rule here to receive | 1: 
every body that comes at any hour of the. 5 
I day or the night; nor is any ſollicitation 
ö =. required to admittance: nay, there are 
porters belonging to the hoſpital, whoſe 


WV _ it is to be always ey to go 
and 


—— 
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them. There is alſo a ' phyfician,” con- 
; ſtantly attending at the grand gate, who 
| enquires after the complaint of any man 
that comes, and orders him bin e 
room or gallery aſfigned to his diſeaſe. 
As s 1 ſtood at that gate, an old man 
75 N thither in a kind of covered 
The phyſician uncovered him, 
| 25 aſked him this plain queſtion. Tiene 
ufted gallico? « dre you poxed, fir te . 
ſurprized me à little to hear the ſhame- 
| leſs ſexagenarian anſwer in the affirma- 
tive with the cleareſt tone of voice and 
the greateſt tranquillity of eountenance. 
I have already had ſeveral opportunities 


to obſerve, that the Spaniards are in ge- 


neral leſs baſhful than the W EOS: by a 
many degrees. A | | 
Wandering about the ann of this 0 
fick, I could not but take notice of their 

great cleanneſs. I with the Spaniards 

would take as much care of their metro- 

N as they do of their chief hoſpital. 
mm My 


ans feteh whatever fick perſon ſends fr 8 


CE... n 
2 My ach would not then be . be 
as it has been ever ſince I Sb a e tt 
ert 2 18% 371 26 wy P ; 
1 enquired 10 ſeveral. ek men. en, m 
" ah. treatment they receive, and was as 
8 with their anſwers. Amongſt a 9 
the ſeveral, articles of their maintenance, th 
each man is allowed every morning by, t! 
way of breakfaſt : a large diſh of chocolate, * tl 
together with a lice of bread or a ſweet 'P 
biſcuit. - This, 1 thought a remarkable 0 
ſingularity. Nor are they ſtinted in K 
| point of food when they egin to recovery | 8 
; except the phyſicians be very tic in 7 cl 
their orders to the contrary. ts C 
It i is not the cuſtom beds) to * 0: 
any. hoſpital. by voluntary. contributions, L 
inceſſantly. collected from the people as | 2 
they do in England. Here each hoſpital | TY 
as an income ariſing from lands and 8 
2 S.ther kinds of property. In England it | 0 
ITS. actually the faſhion amongſt the better Jt 
. ſort to contribute towards the mainte= KK «: 
nunc of hoſpitals, many of which have „ 
5 W a 8 179 


FT 


> 1 

4; any 1 | | 
low but lately erected, and erecked by. 1 
the ſame means that are e employed to ſup⸗ 
port them. N Thoſo who have diſburſed. 
moſt money towards the building of them, 

as well as thoſe who give moſt money to- 
wards their maintenance, may have, if | 
they. chuſe, the direction of them, and 
the inſpection over their, welfare, toge | 
ther with the privilege of recommending 
patients to admittance. Nothing of this _ 
is practiſed in Madrid. Faſhion may i 
here undergo. any viciflitude, and charity 
grow hotter. or colder. Never will the „ 
change affect theſe hoſpitals. Various (a) 
Canfradias have an eye over them, Some 
of their members viſit them by turns, 
take care that they be kept i in their uſual 
order, and that no ſick perſon may have 
reaſon to complain of neglect o or ill- u uſage 6 
from the hoſpital-attendants. The chief 0 

(a) 4 Confradia in Spain, like a Confraternita in 
Fs is an union of Pariſhioners of "the higher, rank, | 
2who contribute both with money and attendunce Yo hs 3 
| advancement of n ee in 2 me 
Fs ow Wh x " noble- 


4 


4 
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de: 401 3 a not diſdain 
to be members of thoſe pnfradins,' to 


| al the accounts of this and that hoſ- 
pital (generally withont the intervention 
of government,) and to mind that ho 
part of their income be embezzled or 

A milinanaged. The church grants ſome 


indulgencies to thoſe who attend to ſuch = 


for of pious deeds,” and it ſeems this is is 5 
all che recompence me to have for 5 
8 their trouble. VS 


Amongſt thoſe Conftalits Ab — 


| called La Santa Her mandad & le Holby 
10 4 Britherhaed, = or more commonly. Le 
BE Confradia de Pan y Ruder, « the brother = 


« hood of bread and eggs. A numbet of | 


Its members, headed by ſome'con | 
man (not ſeldom a grande) ramble any 


the ſtreets of this town during the firſt 


part of every night, in order to collect 
| the Houſeleſs poor of both ſexes, Who 
lay themſelves down to ſleep under the 


porches of.churches, or the entrances of = 
* The Santa Hermandad take-up. 
i 7 all TL 


. ze 1 

FR who whom they find in this diitelys 
ful condition, carry them to ſome hoſ- 
pital to fleep, and give them the next 
morning a penny loaf with a couple of 
eggs by Way of breakfaſt; from which : 
practice is derived their appellation: 
then, if thoſe poor are in health, they. 
are diſmiſſed, or kept to be cured when 
they happen to be diſeaſed. I wiſh ſome- 
thing of this kind might be eſtabliſhed 
in London, where the houſeleſs 2 are 
pretty numerous. . 
-You may eafily i imagine that the above- : 
mentioned general hoſpital is endowed 
with a very conſiderable revenue. They 
ſay that it amounts to forty thouſand - 
doubloons, which makes up no leſs than 


TT thirty thouſand pounds ſterling. Amongſt 


its attendants there are many friars of the 
order called De San Juan de Dios. A ve- 
ry proper employment for a ſet of men, 
who profeſs a total diſregard for the va- 
nities of this world, It would poſſibly 
not be amiſs, were the greateſt part of 

| X2 our 


F 
our Kier e TO in that order, and 
forced by inſtitution into the ſervice of 
the fick in our hoſpitals. Their time 
would thus be much better employed, 
than i in beating, their bare backs on a ſcaf- 
fold in the time of {o) miſſion. 
It i is ſaid in Madam D' Aunoy' s travels 
| trough Spain, that every baſtard brought 
up in the foundling-hoſpital at Madrid, 
is looked upon as a gentleman by the 
Spaniſh law. This aſſertion the authors - 
of the Dictionnaire Enciolopedigue have 
credulouſly. repeated. But the fact js not 
true; and a baſtard is as much a. baſtard YE 
| in Madrid as any where. elſe. No nohi- 
lity, nor any other kind of honour is con- 
- ferred by law upon any poor creature 
lee) A miſſion conffrof fome friars going by order 
fi their ſuperiors to this and that place to convert the 


people, as they call it. Upon theſe occaſions they erect 
ſcaffolds in the midſt of ſquares and other open Places, 
and there they unveigh with a furious tone of voice 

againſt ſinners, beating themſelves the while until their 
blood trickles down their bare backs to enforce th their de- 
0 elamations. Theſe miſſions have been fort: idden in Hue 
al * 77 Ttaly within theſe 285 . | 
„ 1 * brought 


4 


\ 


1 
brought up as a Foundling i in that hoſpi- 


tal. How thoſe learned gentlemen could 


feſt upon ſo lender an authority a fact of 
+ went 2 nature, is pretty ſurpriſing. 
As to the churches in Madrid, they are 
in general not ſo grand as 1 expected to 
find them in a country ſo much renowned 
for the piety of its inhabitants. The 
ben part are oddly decorated with 
thouſands of things that are not admit- 
ted to adorn churches in other countries. 
Their walls are generally covered with 


ſmall and artleſs works of the pencil and 
the chiſſel, diſtributed as chance directed, 


or at leaſt without much order or ſym- 
metry. In that which belon; gs to the 
Padres de la Merced, there is a kind of 
large drawer, which contains various toys 
and baubles that were gifts from) peo- 


plwe who have repented their attachment 


to trifles, and made a ſacrifice of them to 


a little waxen Saviour ſhut up in that 


drawer. Amongſt the contents of it, 
chere is a large fragment of a ſogar-cake, 


afty; | | * 3 . . that : 


— 


— — 
2 _ = 
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| that was preſented (they. tell you) by a 
lady who, thought herſelf too fond of... 
{weet-meats, and a muſlin-apran given - 
| by another who caught herſelf in a fit. of 
pride the firſt time ſhe put it on. Both 
ladies fell upon the expedient of ſuch of- | 
ferings, in order to chaſtiſe themſelves 
5 for their MW. vanities. 1 could a 


5a 


nute ſpecies 5 Spaniſh. devotion, which 5 5 


here is very common in women, and not 
rare in men. I wonder the met odifts of ; 


England have not yet adopted this pracs | 


tice in conſequence of their nisi notions . 
of chriſtian mortification. 95 
The grandeſt church i in Madrid is that 
4 which. belongs to the, Moxjas Salgſat 
t the Salgßan Nuns.” That church, to- 
gether with its fine nunnery, was built 
by Queen Barbara, remarkable for little 
elſe than ber love of muſick and her de- 
votion. Her love of muſick made hen to 
0 give little leſs than four thouſand pounds 
OP eren tothe oclebrated Farinelli, 


who 


4 


9 


| 10 37 1 | 
who. was her mod. * 8 dut- 


5 bv cy amongſt other. things, the be- 


queathed all her muſical inſtryments and 


voaſt collection of muſick, the greateſt 


mongſt her tutelary ſaints, of whom ſhe 
Had choſen a large number, the moſt be- 


Ryled the Holy Biſhop of Geneva, though 


the Genoeſe never acknowledged him for 
their biſhop. To hondur this ſecond fa- 


vourite, Queen Barbara, about the year 
2748, laid out feveral thouſand doub- 
loons in that church and nunnery, both 


: £ edicated to his- name. She then called 


over from Annecy (a ſmall town in Savoy) 


ſtitution of that ſaint, and put them in 
poſſeſſion of both edifices, endeayouring 
ever after to augment their ſiſterhood 


with Spaniſh recruits. - Thoſe Savoyard 

. Nuns (two of whom are ſtill alive) co- | 
. W ſo well with her, by enticing 

X 4 Sirle 


ing a good number of years, and to 


perhaps that ever was in the world. A- 


5 loved was St. Francis de Sales, commonly | 


a few of thoſe women who follow the in- 


= 5 

: | l : \ ; 
1 EY 1p 

7 | | 4 n 3 

| WIT Ivy their number, chat the 


A Auer. at pref near thirty in- 
bh bhabitants, though no plebei⸗ n female is 
admitted amongſt them. The income 
ſettled upon them by that Queen, is 
ſomewhat encreaſed by- their receiving 
: Dienert who are all young ladies of 
quality. The nuns teach them to read. 
| Winde, work, and pray; but, above al, 
to believe that St. Francis De Sales is 
te greateſt ſaint in heaven, and the moſt 
peloved by the bleſſed virgin. 2 5 
1 = - Queen: Barbara had an e in 
that nunnery, where ſhe intended to re- | 
3 i tire in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive her huſband. 
| But her intention did not takes effect, as 
ſhe died before him. Her remains how- 
ever were not carried to the Eſcurial, 
5 where all thoſe of the Royal Family are 
ſent; but were depoſited in that church, 
7 along with n s:ina Ts mo- 
ument. eie 2 i 
The Selefan is thi i a in Ma- 
ed * nei of which are neither 
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s in it are not, as in all 3 | 


"adorned with little noſegays of natural or 
artificial flowers, nor 1 it hung in 


pretty cages of canary- birds, that keep bed 
chirping the whole day long, to the great 


_ "diverſion of thoſe who go to hear maſſes 
in the morning, or take benedictions in 
the evening. There are many coſtly de- 


5 corations in that church. The moſt re- 


markable, beſides the royal monument, 
is a ſilver lamp hanging by three long 


= -lamp and chains weigh fourteen arrobas ; 
that is, three hundred and fifty pounds. 
The three pictures over its three altars, 


are by three modern painters; that is, Ve- 


_ . Jaſquez of Madrid, Signaroli of Verona, 
and Franceſchiello of Naples. | 


The nuns ſhowed me in the ſacriſty 


N ſome ſurplices for the maſs -prieſts, that 
üͤre made of the fineſt Flanders - lace. 


Each ſurplice, they ſay, has coſt above a 


7 { thouſand doubloons, and I can caſily be- 
* mod | 5 e ; lieve 
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s lieve it. aan me beides ſens. 
ral chalices, eroſſes, oſtenſories, pixes, 
and vaſes, ornamented with ſo many dia- 
monde, rubies, emeralds, and other jew: 
els, as to raiſe aſtoniſhment even in thoſe 
who have ſeen the richeſt pieces at Lo- 
eto. "A 1 ag oft _ 
es . Jeduits, + _ 7 
There are neither pews, benches, nor 
chains in the churches at Madrid. At 
leaſt I ſaw none in thoſe that I entered. 
Bhi floors are covered with ſtraw-mats, 
upon which men and women kneel pro- 
miſcuouſſy. and without any diſtinction 
of place, whether they be grandees or 
cablers, dutcheſſes or waſher women. The 
men will often ſtand during the maſs, 
but the women fit negligently on their | 
own heels the greateſt part of 'the time | 
they paſs at church, holding their roſaries 
in their hands, telling their beads with 
a whiſpering voice and a moſt rapid mo- 
Von of their Epe. I wonder how any 
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panied . the ME ea 'of the . 
birds. 


. Women of all 8 wear their rofures 
— and * in ſuch 3 Ar 
every” body may ſee them. They are a. 
part of their church-dreſs. I am told 


that it is cuſtomary, amongſt the lower 


ranks, for the young men to preſent fine 


roſaries to their ſweet· hearts. : Women 


. of whatever condition never go to church . 


but with the baſquine and the mantilla on. 


5 The baſquina is a black petticoat, com: 
monly of filk, which covers their gowns. 
from the waiſt down, and the mantilla * 
a. muſlin or cambrick veil that hides 
their heads and the upper part of their 


2 bodies. If they do not turn up their 
veils, as ſome of them will do both at 


1 | church and in the ſtreets, it is difficult, 
if not impoſſible, even for huſbands to 
2 know their wives. 


| body can keep up a devout recollection | 
amidſt that general hiſſing, often accom- 


6 W 


a” 


Headed, it 
culous te fee. 2 number of them come 
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| "Mi Wich regard to the men, 4 Nebst 


xenerally dreſſes after the French man- 
ner, wearing his hat under his arm, as 
they do in France. But the lower ik 
wrap themſelves up to the eyes in their 
eupat, which are brown cloaks that reach | 
down” to the ground. The grandees 5 
themſelves will ſometimes wear {a ;) thoſe 
"= capas by way of diſguiſe. He who 
wears a capa, wears. alſo his hair con- 
cealed under a cotton- cap, or a filk net, 
and the ſombrere over; that is, a hat with 
the flaps down. But as no man is al- 
wed to enter a church, except bare- 
-is no leſs indecent than ridi- 


out of a church, and under the porch or 
gate of it buſy themſelves in tying up 
e nets 2 5 had 1 ok in | their Pn 


7 


Ste) ive the ifaw ae es "he King has pro- 
bibited to wear in Madrid the flapped hats, ſo. that 


the be oft 5 have Gnas ft of 2 4 di ee, 


A 
9 E 


as they went in, which the greateſt part 
of them dene until 0 are * > 
grealy.”; Ft) Torts gpl G7, on is 


at tie us 3 hs King Aae to 
; 6990 a. man wrapped up in a wide cloaK 
with a flapped hat. But his people ſem 


to care but little for his majeſty's. diſap- 
probation of their unſightly dreſs, and 
meet his eyes thus accoutred with the 
greateſt unconcernedneſs. Such is the 
force of inveterate cuſtoms, that they 


cannot even be aboliſhed by the frowns ; 


of an abſolute monarch, -who is unwil- 
ling to force: As by a ae 
command. [5-94 


On the Godt: of many. Ae! theek | 


are often labels paſted u p, that inform 
the by-goers of what is doing within 


whenever any thing is done a little more 
ſolemn than uſual. In one of thoſe a- 
bels I read theſe words written in cubital 


letters: Aqui ęſtd manifeſto el Santiſimo Sa- 


cramento. Here the maſt holy facrament „ 


5 > 28 ] 

i in view.” On anpther I faw a catalogue 
of thoſe books which cannot be read 
without incurring excommunication. - It 

is forniewhat- odd, that they were all 

French, and all of that claſs that cannot 

do any harm with regard to religion but 

to the moſt ſhallow readers. Few of Vol- 

_ taire's and Rouſſeau's works have eſcaped 

the catalogue, and I am told that their 

names are growing no leſs terrifying in 
this country, than thoſe of Luther and 

Calvin. Dou Felix d' Abreu, who has 

lived many years in England, and loſt in 

a good: meaſure the native dread: of hete- 

rodox books, cannot help diſapproving 

| this Spaniſh inethod of atvertifing what 

is thought to deſerve a prohibition. Our 
grandecy; days he, will read all modiſh 

French authors in ſpight of our prieſts || | 

and friars. The greateſt part of them 

do not care a ſtraw for the anathema's 
« fulminated againſt the readers of pro- 
: « hibited books.” Our middling gentry 


bc are 


we k 
* 


b 3 1 1 
> «<tc not yet very Adios ee = 
languages; and as to our commun [1] 
people, 4 will — 1 
«their. heads about French lag: | a 
6 egregioully wrong in F ene ö = 
« dience by their catalogues on the doors | | [1 
of churches, which ſerve only to make A 
% known to all what would otherwiſe be | 
* known but to a few.” F 


There is ſcareely a church in this town 
but what can boaſt of ſome excellent 
picture. In the ſacriſty of that which is | 
called Los Recolletos, there are ſome 
which a connoiſſeur would go a hundred 
miles to ſee, eſpecially a Mary Magda- 
len ſupporting a dead Chriſt by Coroggio,. | 
and a Madona with the child by Raphaet. 
The friar who ſhowed me the ſacriſty, 


never mentioned the name of Raphaet : 
without! the previous appellation of di- 
vino. It made me ſmile to find, that [; 
our Italian cant has travelled thus far be- q 
1 
n 1 
[1 
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yond the Alps. Yet it vexed me to ſee 
in the church of the Trinitarians a printed 
declaration in favour of the Virgin's im- 
maculate conception, that was ftuck with 
a pin in a fine picture attributed to Luca 
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